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Social Sciences in 


Bradford. 


the Social Sci- 
ence Association 
in Bradford would 
be altogether be- 
yond our limits, 
as will be seen 
when we mention 
that 175 papers 
were read during 
the week, and 
many of them dis- 
cussed ; not quite 
so fully, by the 
Way, as was de- 
sirable, but what 
was to be done? 
A certain amount 
of work had to be 
got through, and 
the cry was neces- 
sarily “ forward.” 
The Society deals 
-_ with Jurispru- 
“i dence, Education, 
Punishment and 
Reformation, the 


Publie Health, 





4 


Aly and Social Eco-| 


nomy. Under the 
last head fifty papers were read, and touching 
public health there were thirty. To these we 
will principally restrict ourselves, looking first 
at those which illustrate the condition of 
Bradford itself, some of which were mentioned 
in our last notice.* The town-clerk, Mr. 
Hudson, showed in his paper the increase of 
the population from 13,264 in 1801 to 103,786 
in 1851, and now probably it is 130,000. He 
cited tables of population and mortality to es- 
tablish the important conclusion that, in spite of 
the rapid increase in the population, the borough 


have crowded in its previously vacant spaces. 
He thought it most probable, and all but 
capable of demonstration, that the prime cause 
of this good result was to be found in the sani- 


tary action exercised by the corporation under | 


the powers of their Act of 1850. He showed, 
from various tables which he read, a death-rate 
from 1849 to 1859, of upwards of 28 to 1,000, 
against rather less than 22 in 1,000 in the five 
years ending 1858, or nearly 25 per cent. more 
deaths in the former period. Above 1,000 
persons more would have died in that time, if, 
instead of the death-rate being reduced to less 
than 22 per cent. in the last five years, it had 
been maintained at upwards of 28. It has 


been argued that if Bradford be a moderately | 


healthy town, and able to stand a comparison 
in that respect with any place where a system 
of sewerage has been carried out, why not 
allow that question to lie on the shelf till the 
present heavy public burdens consequent upon 


of construction have in some degree been 
lightened by the increased revenue expected 
from those works when completed? But, surely, 
he rightly said, past experience haying to all 
reasonable demonstration shown how human 
life has been saved by the use of such inferior 
and secondary agencies as have been adverted 
to, there ought to be an additional anxiety not 
to neglect the very first principle and founda- 
tion of sanitary action—the removal of the 


excreta from a town by the construction of a | 


proper system of sewerage. Though economy 
be the pretext for neglect, no greater extrava- 
gance can be committed than when human life 
and health are sacrificed from the want of this 
great requisite, while no greater economy can 





* See p. 673, ante. 
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the proceedings of 
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has actually become healthier as inhabitants | 
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be practised than in using the best means, even | time, for whole rows of cottages, in some 
if costly, for preserving the health and vigour, | localities—a dozen or twenty—to have no more 
and lengthening the duration of life, of our} than one privy, &c. 
population. Not that sewerage works and; Dr. Farr expressed his high gratification with 
other works of local sanitary administration | the able and satisfactory paper of Mr. Hudson, 
are to be regarded as a universal remedy for an | exhibiting the fact, as it did, that the number 
excess of the normal and natural deaths, an/| of deaths had been reduced from twenty-eight 
opinion favoured, perhaps, by the Registrar-| to twenty-two during a period of five years, and 
|General, who has lately made a strong appeal | still impressed the mayor and the burgesses of 
jto the public to lessen the amount of pre-| Bradford with the fact that, if in the suburban 
|ventible deaths by sanitary measures, and he} districts the average mortality was only seven- 
‘apparently assumes that all the deaths above/ teen in a thousand, there was still an excess in 
seventeen in a thousand of the population are| the twenty-two, which was the average of 
artificial and preventible by the means alluded | Bradford, and the obligation still rested upon 
to. But this large margin of deaths is hardly, | them to adopt all those sanitary arrangements, 
it may be supposed, controllable to the full| arising from an increase in the water supply, 
extent by any public health machinery, unless|and a better system of drainage, cleanliness, 
the occupations of the people are interfered | improved ventilation, to remove even this 
with, and they shall cease to crowd in towns ;| excess ; there being an increase in some diseases 
for, after all, towns will continue to trench in the borough, as Dr. Macturk’s paper showed, 
upon the great vital rule of a sufficient amount; which a purer atmosphere would prevent or 
of space being allowed for each individual to | greatly reduce. 
live in. Mr. Godwin entreated the inhabitants of 
Mr. Alderman Beaumont, in a paper, “The | Bradford not to relax in their efforts till they 
Social Progress and Condition of Bradford,” | had done all in their power to purify their 
showed that the lightening of labour in factories | borough by an effective system of drainage. 
had added to the duration of human life,as shown | He strongly condemned the system of cesspools 
not only in the decrease of disease but in the|as being inimical to health and life. So far as 
almost perfect security of life in the mills. The | his observation went, he found that in Brad- 
passing of the Act constituted an epoch in the| ford, even in what might be termed model 
history of this town, and the general improve- | cottages, the refuse was allowed to accumulate 
ment in the physical, social, and moral condi-| and fester, to the detriment of health and of 
tion of the people had been strikingly mani-/| life, instead of being immediately removed from 
fested. The result had been that the Factory| beyond human habitation, by an _ effective 
Act had originated half-day holidays and early | system of drainage. 
closing for the rest of the community. The} The Chairman, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
substitution of machine for hand combing} summed up the whole discussion. 
had been of immense value in promoting the | Touching some of the observations made, we 
general health and longevity of a numerous}must reurge that the drainage of Bradford is 
class, while the machine mode of combing had | frightfully bad : the town is further polluted by 
added largely to the means of employment and {a canal running through it, which looks like a 
wealth of the community; the trade being] filthy sewer, and indeed is in such a condition 
thereby largely extended. He then earnestly | that at some periods of the year the gases from 
urged the necessity of smoke consumption. lit may be ignited. We lighted on several most 
Dr. Macturk read a paper “ On the Increase | injurious nuisances even in the briefest survey 
of Epilepsy, and on some Changes in other|of the place, and should deeply regret to find 
Diseases in Bradford.” There was cause, he|the authorities, led by the reduction which 
said, both for congratulation and regret : while | has been already effected in the death-rate, to 
on the one hand fever, which some years ago! rest contented with their present position. 
was remarkably common, was now greatly | They are about to spend a large sum of money 
diminished, consumption was increasing. The| for the provision of water, and it is to be 
less frequency of fever was to be noticed con-| hoped that they will proceed with the good 
temporaneously with a better supply of water | work by immediately taking steps to drain the 
for domestic purposes (which would soon be | town effectually. 
much further increased), an improvement of} Ona succeeding day Mr. Robert Baker, the 








| the drainage of the town (which was still, how-| Factory Inspector, read a particularly interest- 


| ever, very defective), and a greater attention to \ing paper on the Physical Effects of Diminished 
|the general cleanliness of the town by the| Labour. He said that prior to the passing of 
| public scavengers. While such causes exercised | the Factory Act such diseases as in-knee, flat- 
a very beneficial influence upon the standard of | foot, curvature of the spine, prevailed in the 
health, there were other malign agents at| factory districts. Up to 1832 there was great 
work. Amongst them he feared that he must | physical deterioration in factory districts. But 
place the factory system itself foremost. He all the evidence since then showed that there 
alluded to the crowding together of large num-| was nothing in the employment of factory 
bers of persons of both sexes in the same room ;| labour to induce an excessive mortality : in fact, 
to the fact that many young married women | all the diseases arising in factory labour in 1832 
worked at the mill, and left young children | had entirely disappeared, and such diseases as a 
behind them very inefficiently provided for ;| factory-leg, flat-foot, and curvature of the spine, 
and to the frequent occurrence of sudden and | had become extinct. The change in factory 
severe depression of trade. These effects he} life with regard to health had been most won- 
attributed in a great measure to the factory. | derful, especially as regards the females. Such 
The papers were then discussed. ia striking difference in twenty-five years he 
Dr. Holland observed upon the remarkable|could never have believed, had he not wit- 
fact that in Bradford the deaths were now only | nessed it in his own experience. 
three where they had been four. From those| Factory owners spoke, and showed that the 





i various little causes of sanitary improvement | result had been beneficial to the trade itself— 
the formation of the large water-works in course | which had flowed from the measures of the| masters as well as employed. 


It had not 
corporation, perhaps a thousand deaths in a}only made the trade more regular, but it had 
|year were prevented. There was no question | been the means of raising the factory workers 


|that the great cause of mortality in Bradford | physically, socially, and morally. 


| was impure air, and if they would improve the} Evidence to the same effect was given at 
health of the population they must purify | other meetings of the society. 
the air. The rise and progress of Bradford was illus- 
Mr. Slaney suggested the wisdom of taking|trated in the Social Economy department by 
care there were no other causes besides those|the Rev. Joshua Fawcett. Bradford, he said, 
proscribed, such as pig-styes, &c., tolerated in| probably occupied -the site of a Brigantine 
'the midst of the population ; and the Mayor|town. In 1311 the township covered 1,600 
| said that the authorities had taken care, though} acres of land, and had probably a population 
they had encountered difficulties, to remove all| of 645. The rate of increase during the last 
pig-styes beyond the range of dwellings, where | fifty years had been 5 per cent. whilst that of 
they would be injurious to health ; and illus,| England was only 1°35 per cent. The popula- 
trated the great and beneficial influence which | tion of the borough was increasing at the rate 
had been exerted by the corporation since 1850, | of 2,000 a year. In 1801 there was only one 
in causing the erection of privies in connection | mill in Bradford, having 15-horse power, whilst 
with dwellings, it being frequent, prior to that | in 1850 there were 129, with 2,972-horse power, 
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employing 24,412 persons. As to the staple 
trade, some idea might be formed as to its 
extent from the amount of drawback accounts 
on worsted manufacture. In 1810 the draw- 
back was on 1,633,920 Ibs.; in 1850 on 
21,121,250 Ibs. ; and within the last fifty years 
the consumption of wool had probably in- 
ereased sixteen or seventeen fold, With 
respect to the increase of houses, he could only 
go back as late as 1551, in which year there | He then denied the statements of the Regis- 
were 15,725 houses; im 1558, 24,905, The | trar-General as to the alleged unfavourable 
rateable value had increased from 137,7782. in| sanitary condition of Liverpool, and main- 
1841 to 272,749/. in 1858. |tained that the corporate authorities were 
Mr. John James, F.S.A. read a paper “ On| most energetic in applying all the means within 
the Condition of the Factory Operatives of | their power to improve the health and sanitary 
Bradford,” the object of which was to prove | condition of Liverpool. A discussion followed ; 
that worsted-factory labour was not essentially | Dr. Farr stating that the mortality of Liverpool 
injurious to health, and to give a general | having been reported as high as thirty-seven in 
picture of the state of the mill hands of Brad-| a thousand yearly, the people of Liverpool 
ford, viewed in their physical, moral, and | were roused by the statement to great activity 
educational aspects. 'to improve their sanitary condition, and the 
What we saw in the town forbids us to agree | result was, that this high mortality of thirty- 
altogether with the writer. In some depart-! seven was reduced to twenty-seven. Mr. New- 
wents of the worsted factory the air is vitiated lands, Dr. Duncan, and Mr. Dawson entered 
mechanically, as well as chemically, to an ex- | into a defence of the condition of Liverpool,—a 
tent that must be injurious to human life. town which they maintained had done more 
Some means might surely be devised to pro- than any town in England (having spent in 
tect the respiratory organs of the workmen. eleven years not less than three millions ster- 
Homes are much needed for factory workers, | ling) to improve its sanitary condition. 
and this was discussed by a lady whose name) Of the papers and discussions having re- 
was not given. Some time ago a “ Factory ference to strikes and trade combinations, we 
Homes’ Association,” for obtaining an improved have given an epitome under a separate head, 
factory system, was promoted by Mr. William | as having a distinct interest. 
Wood, the late member for Pontefract; but! The Health department had its grand field- 
we are not aware of the progress that has been day on Friday, when Mr. Cowper, as president, 
made with it. The means proposed to be em- delivered his address in St. George’s Hall. It 
ployed were,—1l. The combining with the was a very able and striking essay, and ought 
ordinary factory a home for the board, ledging, to be circulated in a separate form. He rightly 
instruction, and protection of the workers; pointed out how little the impurities of the air 
2. The organization of the time and labour of are regarded. The most refined persons, who 
orphans, the deaf and dumb, and the destitute, would indignantly refuse to enter a room with 
so as to enable them to maintain themselves ; soiled walls, and muddy floor, and dirty com- 
and 3. The instructing and training these pany, sit complacently in ball-rooms and 


The Liverpool question came again under 
discussion, when Mr. McGowan read a paper 
entitled “ The Air we breathe: ought every one 
to do as he likes with it?” The author showed 
the great injustice which was committed upon 
the community by persons polluting the air, 
and maintained that it was the duty of the 
manufacturers and creators of atmospheric pol- 
lution to aid the public to remove the impurity. 





classes under the voluntary superintendence of theatres, where every one is breathing impure | 


educated ladies. The idea is an exceedingly air, soiled with the fumes of gas or wax 
good one, and ought to command support. candles, and with other pernicious exhalations, 

At one of the meetings Mr. T. W. Rathbone The impurities in which they are steeped are 
real a paper “advocating a uniform and disregarded, because they are not visible, and 
general system of registration of houses,” on | people who are most particular about the ma- 
the ground that the Act of 1851 had been pro-) terials of their dinner, cannot spare a thought 
ductive of great benefit, and might be advan- | for what they are breathing ; and yet one is no 
tageously extended, as he showed by illustra- less important than the other. 
tion of the operation of Lord Shaftesbury’s fitting of modern houses leaves few crevices 
Act. The lodging-houses, instead of as for- for the passage of air, and builders are well 
merly being places of danger and mortality, | satisfied when they have prevented any escape 
were now places of safety and health. There’ of air, except up the chimney. But the law of 


were found to exist in Liverpool great numbers expansion by heat has provided that vitiated | 


of unregistered houses, in which filth, inde-| breath shall rise towards the great ocean cf air 
cency, and mortality abounded. Great num-| rolling for a height of fifty miles above us, in 


The accurate | 


registrar-general into two classes of registration 
districts of about equal populations, one consisting 
mainly of urban and the other of rural inhabitants, 
and it is found that the rural death-rate reaches 
only 22 in 1,000, while the urban is 26. The 
facts we possess at present support the theory that 
unhealthiness prevails in proportion tothe density 
of population ; but this, like other branches of the 
subject, requires elucidation. An examination of 
the soils on which epidemics mostly prevail 
would, I believe, lead to some remarkable conelu- 
sions, for the different influence exercised over 
certain diseases by clay and gravel soils has been 
too much overlooked. But the light we now pos- 
sess is sufficient to prove the startling fact that in 
England alone a hecatomb of victims, at least 
100,000 of our people, are being annually sacrificed 
to ignorance and disregard to the laws of health, 
and that in addition to these 100,000 deaths far 
more than a million of persons are suffering from 
serious illness from the same cause.” 

Typhoid fever has its home in ill-drained 
places, and requires for an ally some impurity 
in the air. It never springs up in the homes 
of the wealthy, though it sometimes invades 
them by means of contagion. The nature and 
locomotion of the cholera poison have not yet 
been discovered, but all experience shows that 
only amid the decomposition of organic sub- 
stances can it develop its crushing power and 
acquire its full virulence. This is also noto- 
riously the case with its kindred diseases. 

After referring to some of the causes of 
cholera, and noticing Mr. Simon’s report of 
the large number of infant deaths, Mr. Cowper 
remarked that the returns from nineteen towns 
in which drainage-works have been executed 
under the Public Health Act show that the 
mortality which, previous to these sanitary 
measures, averaged 28 in the 1,000, fell, after 
them, to 21 in the 1,000: this indicates a clear 
}saving of 7 lives in each 1,000 of the popu- 
lation ; and as these towns contained a popu- 
lation of 468,000, the saving amounted to 
3,200 annually. At Croydon the sanitary 
‘changes altered the death rate from 28 toe 
220 in the 1,000; a saving each year of 
196 lives: the outlay, too, has been com- 
pensated by such corresponding diminution of 
expense, that the total amount paid in rates is 
only 4s. lid. while the average of the neigh- 
bouring towns is 5s. 9d. At Bradford the 
death rate has been reduced from 25} to 22 in 
each 1,000. 

About a hundred years ago, it is stated, 
when the pauper infants of London were re- 
\ceived in workhouses and brought up amidst 
impure air and unwholesome treatment, not 
/1 in 24 lived to be a year old ; so that out of 
2,800 received into these places 2,690 died: 





bers evaded the registration by alleging they | which all impurities are lost by dilution ; but | in the large establishment for pauper children 


took weekly lodgers only; but even those! our impervious ceilings ue 

taking in weekly lodgers had found the benefit | ascent, and drive down the coo 

of registration whenever they bad adopted it. 
This view was dissented from by Mr. 


McGowan ; and a sharp discussion ensued | permitting the natural movement of air, make | proper sanitary measures, 


the intended at Norwood, the sanitary arrangements which 
ed carbonic acid | have been made have reduced the death rate 
gas to be again inhaled with injurious result. | to 20 in the 1,000, Other striking instances 
Sut a hole in the ceiling and a hole in the wall, | were mentioned of the vast salvation of life by 


In the prisons— 


chiefly as to the condition of Liverpool, con-| nature our friend again, instead of our enemy ; | take Pentonville for instance—notwithstanding 
cerning which it would seem that much dif-| and if we take the precaution of admittingthe the cares of confinement, the death rates are 


ference of opinion still exists. 


‘external air by a channel passing round the only one-third of the average number of per 


Lord Shaftesbury said that lodging-houses back of our fireplace our current of air flows | sons of a similar age and class in large towns. 
had been hot-beds of fever, but now there in warm instead of cold. After touching on | Again, Mr. Cowper said :— 


was scarcely one case. 
templated by this Act that a private family | tration, the speaker went on to say :— 
should be brought under the inspection of the| « It is estimated that if all the population 


« ( it) »s The re > »/ aw | es . eo, oo 
authorities. The result of the Common Lodg-! yoo6 living in healthy condition, and life were 
ing House Act was such as to encourage the 


friends of sanitary improvement to go forward 
in their efforts to extend the operation of the | be eighty. But it is more important to know that 


It was never con-| the want of statistics and more complete regis- | 


only terminated by matural decay, the ordinary | desire it to live in so injurious a manner. 
age at which men and women would depart would grief and shame be it spoken, thousands of our fellow- 


“ Formerly, underground cellars were considered to be 
all that was absolntely necessary for the habitation of the 
poor. Im Liverpool, a large portion of the poorer sort 
| lived underground ; but their local Act of 1846 enacted a 
| higher standard; and there, as in many other towns, the 
| law will not allow even those who in their blindness may 
But, to our 


sudjects, both in villages and towns, are actually at the 
| present moment living in rooms which, according to any 


plan of registration, though he was aware the in 64 out of 628 registration districts, the average | proper standard of wholesomeness, self-respect, and de- 


matter was surrounded with great difficulty. 
In a paper of Mr. H. W. Rumsey, on “Cer-| living. These districts are salubrious in their 


| annual death rate is less than 17 in 1,000 persons | cency, 


are utterly unfit for the babitation of civilized 
| Christians. lam confident there is no other way in which 
| so extensive, rapid, and certain a benefit could be con- 


tain Deticiencies in our public Records of Mor- | natural feature: their population, amounting to ‘ferred upon the poor as by the improvement of their 
tality and Disease, with Suggestions for an im- | 1,000,000, is chiefly employed in agriculture ; but, | dwellings. Think only of the difference on the whole 


proved national System of Registration,” the | on the other hand, the cottages are exposed to 
author advocated the construction of a mode | many of the evils that we most denounce : they 


| moral being between a mere resting-place for one’s de- 
| gradation, a place obscure enough to hide the blush of 
| shame at entering it, and a decent dwelling, which, how- 


of registration which should place the public 
records under the management of scientific 
persons ; and also a more definite description 
of the cause of disease and mortality. The 
officers to whom would be entrusted the records 
were to be a kind of sanitary inspectors, who, 
from their scientific knowledge, would be able 
to observe and note physical phenomena in 
every district, and the causes adverse to health. 
Sanitary appointments were to be the result of 
examinations, 


are not model districts, but they are districts _ ever humble and unadorned, has yet the honest gratifica- 
from which the chief evils we are seeking to re- | a = yg i a eee ae se po 
| move are absent, and they furnish a fair practical | virtue, but its efficacy is gone, and its sweetness turns to 
standard of what is possible to attain. While, | bitterness, when it has to be carrjed on in the hideous 
| then, persons die at the rate of 17 in 1,000 in | den ofa back slam. The evils which are ag way Poort 
| these standard districts. above 22 in 1,000 die on days, enfeebling the vigour, and destroying the com’ 
| ¢ 4 8, - =e | of our people, are deeply rooted and widely spreading, 
the average of all England, and 36 in the worst | but cannot discourage those who are in earnest to uproot 
urban district; and as 419,815 persons died in them. We see “7 way, we know the nants we only 
| 1857, if the mortality of the rest of England had | ‘Want Courage end pernevarapce So. emagsag SAA, q 
| been no greater than it was in these sixty-four; Itis to be hoped that not only Bradford, 
‘districts, 91,652 lives would have been preserved | but all England, will listen to the teaching of 


| in that year. England has been divided by the | the Social Science Association, and act upon it. 
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We have sung the same song for years. We) the wretchedness of the times, the incursions of | 


have piled facts upon facts, argument upon 
argument, and, so far as we know, neither facts 


nor deductions have ever been controverted. | 
Something has been done, but the vast mass of 


evil remains untouched. 

It seems clear that cholera is threatening our 
shores. The pestilence has raged in Hamburg, 
and is now said to be ravaging the ancient city 
of Bruges,——too near us to be disregarded. No 


one can say how soon the disease may be wafted | 


across the Channel, and we should everywhere 
prepare to meet the fell invader with those 


arms which Social Science places in our hands. | 
It is of no use talking and listening, unless | 


=) 


at the same time we DECIDE AND ACT. 





BYZANTIUM AND ITS ARCHITECTURE.* 

In tracing the progress of Byzantine art, we 
find ourselves insensibly led to connect with it 
that of literature, for the one cannot well be 


separated from the other. In both we behold the | 


reflex of the national defects, and the vast pre- 
ponderance of Eastern influence over such elements 
of freedom and enlightenment as were not en- 
tirely obliterated. Both, however, were destined 
to exercise a certain amount of re-action upon the 
world of art and letters. The art, limited and 
confined at home, and presenting in the monotony 
of its expression but the ceremonial tendencies of 
the Byzantine mind, when engrafted abroad on 
the unfettered forms of Teutonic inspiration, 
showed a capability of combination that the 
Greeks had not imagined, and the extent of which, 
has yét, perhaps, to be developed. The literature, 
florid but artificial, learned but pedantic, prolix 
but devoid of genius, of itself can claim small 
merit but as historical record; but upon the fall 
of the empire, the dispersal of ancient manuscripts 
which an affectation of patronage had collected, 
proved of essential service in the revival of letters 
generally. 

We have already alluded to the decline of 
letters after the Augustan era. After the five or 
six writers of the Augustan history who flourished 
somewhere about the time of Diocletian, and from 
whom we gather the lives of the preceding em- 
perors, we seek in vain, as Tiraboschi observes, for 
an historian who could exactly describe to us who 
were the people, now conquerors, now conquered, 
that from all sides precipitated themselves upon 
the empire; whence they came and what were 
their laws, manners, and customs; and what the 
real character of the emperors and the illustrious 
men of their times. 
Sallustio, un Livio, qual ampio campo avrebbon 
qui avuto a spiegare i loro talenti! Excepting 


some minor authors, such as Aurelius Victor and | 


Eatropius, no such is to be found until we come 


to Ammianus Marcellinus, a Greek by birth, but } 


long resident in Rome, and the last subject of 
Rome who composed a profane history in the 
Latin language. The first thirteen books of his 
history, an epitome of 257 years, are lost: the 
last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty- 
five years, concluding with the reign of Valens, 
preserve the copious and authentic story of his 


own times. Truthful and accurate, though prone | 
to wearisome digressions and uncalled for decla- | 
mation, his work is of great importance and value. | 


Literature was rapidly declining in the third 


century. Among the Greeks, excepting Dionysius | 


Longinus, the rhetorician, and Dion Cassius, the 
historian, and a few others, no writers of genius 
appeared. The schools of philosophy of Alex- 


andria and Athens seem to have weaned men’s | 
minds from more useful studies, and the disciples | 
of Ammonius, Plotinus, Porphyry, and Jambli- | 
chus, found a more congenial task in disseminating | 
the subtle doctrines of their instructors, than in | 
jas Berington observes, “He who will flatter is | 
|of the Byzantine throne were still possessed of a 


contributing to the diffusion of real knowledge. 
The fourth and fifth centuries were, on the whole, 
not unfavourable to letters, and the emperors, from 
Constantine, omitted no means at their disposal 
that might awaken and cherish a thirst for learn- 
ing. “Schools,” says Mosheim, “were established 
in many of the towns; libraries were formed ; and 
literary men were encouraged by stipends, privi- 
leges, and honours. Although the illiterate had 
access to every office, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
yet most persons of any respectability were per- 
suaded that the liberal arts and sciences were of 
great use to mankind. Hence public schools were 
flourishing in the larger cities, as Constantinople, 
Rome, Marseilles, Edessa, Nisibis, Carthage, 
Lyons, and Treves ; and competent masters were 
maintained at the expense of the emperors. But 








* Continued from p. 646. 


Un Polibio, un Cesare, un | 


| barbarians, and the paucity of great genius, pre- 
| vented either the Church or the state from reap- 
ing such advantages from these efforts, as were 
hoped for by those who encouraged them.” 

After the time of Constantine, the ecclesiastical 
writers, from Eusebius, the “father of Ecclesias- 
| tical history,” occupy the most prominent place 


| 


i 
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lin Greek literature; and the discouragement of 


| heathen philosophy and heathen literature had as 
great an effect in hastening the decline of letters 
in general, as the mixture of Syrian, Bulgarian, 
jand Gothic dialects, and Latin idioms, had in 
| deteriorating the Greek language. The Greek 
poets, philosophers, and orators, lost their attrac- 
tions, and the studies of Christians became daily 
, more Oriental and !ess classical, till, at last, the 
| old learning was represented by such exceptional 
| and rare examples xs Stobzeus and Photius. Other 
causes, too, operated in accelerating the decadence 
of Greek learning. The great library at Alex- 
andria, in the temple of Serapis, and its school, 
which had been damaged by Diocletian, and had 
almost disappeared at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, inconsequence of theedict of Theodosius, were 
totally destroyed ky Caliph Omar in A.D. 640. 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens, and the 
Arabs overthrew those which had begun to flourish 
at Edessa, Berytus, Cesarea, and Antioch. Con- 
stantinople and Nicomedia alone remained, en- 
couraged or neglected according to the character 
or taste of the reigning emperor, and long before 
the establishment of the Turks on the ruins of 
the Byzantine empire, Greek literature had 
ceased to claim original or independent existence. 

Although in Italy it may be said, that, owing 
to the earlier triumphs of barbarism, literature 
and philosophy were virtually extinct from the 
time of Boethius to the Revival, yet in the Eastern 
empire literature still retained a varying vitality, 
and for eight more centuries, the old Greek lan- 
guage was spoken at Constantinople, and Greek 
books, especially historical ones, written with 
| more or less purity. Fortunately for the world 
it was so, as it was from these works, which form 
the “ Corpus Scriptorum Byzantine Historie,” 
that Gibbon was able to present to the world a 
continuous history of the Lower Greek empire. 
| The history of Byzantine literature, as of archi- 
ture, includes the period between the accession of 
| Justinian and the Turkish conquest, and may be 
sub-divided into four epochs, commeazcing re- 
spectively with Justinian, and with the houses of 
Basil, of the Comneni, and of the Paleologi: “ for 
at each of these eras,” says Dr. Donaldson, “a fresh 
stimulus was given to the cultivation of letters, 
and a new, but rather spasmodic life was infused 
into the decrepit and moribund senility of Greek 
genius.” 

The conquests of the Arabians in the seventh 
century commenced the contraction of the area 
which owned the Greek language as vernacular; 
from that time Greek literature ceased at Alex- 
andria, and the native Aramaic supplanted the 
Greek language in Syria. North and west of the 
capital, Sclavonian and Germanic tribes gradually 
diminished the extent of both land and language. 
The principal historian for the events of the reign 
of Justinian, is Procopius, who, as secretary to 
Belisarius, accompanied that general in his wars 
in Asia, Africa, and Italy. His most important 
work, continued by Agathias, is the ‘Icropcat, on 
the Persian, Vandal, and Gothic wars; a faithful 
narrative of exploits, in which Justinian had no 
|share; and it was as a salve to the wounded 
vanity of that monarch, that Gibbon attributes 
the writing of his next work, the Kriopara, or 
account of the buildings erected or restored by 
him. His last work, the ‘AvéxCora, a collection 
of anecdotes forming a chronicle of the court of 
Byzantium, from 549 to 562, has been thought 
beneath the dignity of so grave an author; but, 


| not unlikely to calumniate.” 
| The period of the Macedonian dynasty is 


| thought to represent the Augustan age of Byzan- | 
| tine literature. ‘A ray of historic light,” says | 


Gibbon, “seems to beam from the darkness of the 
}tenth century. We open with curiosity and re- 
| spect the royal volumes of Constantine Porphyro- 
| genitus.” If the title of Leo the Philosopher to 
authorship is questionable, that of his son is un- 
doubted. At any rate, by the munificence of 
both monarchs, “the treasures of antiquity were 
deposited in the imperial library ; by their pens, 
or those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity without oppressing the indolence of the 
public.” Of the many works of Porphyrogenitus the 
“ De Administrando Imperio” (wanting a Greek 
title), is the most useful and important, and the 








“ De Ceremoniis Aulw Byzantine,” or” Exec rij¢ 
BaowXsiov Tatswe, the most tedious and wearisome. 
It is of much use, however, as reference, and as a 
reflection of the love of the trivial in the Byzantine 
royal mind, and though abounding in terms of 
foreign origin, is yet elegant and well written. 
In the immediate successors of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, we in vain look for a monarch 
either devoted to the arts himself, or favourable 
to them in others. Of his grandson, Basil IL. 
Zonaras observes that he regarded learning as 
useless and unprofitable lumber. " 

In the same century occur the embassies of 
Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, from the great 
Otho to the Greek Court. A keen observation 
and descriptive facility, though marred by preja- 
dice and passion, have afforded us an insight to 
the state of Constantinople at the period, and the 
despicable pageantry of a Byzantine court recep- 
tion,—and the historian of the “Decline and 
Fall,” has availed himself of this addition to his 
scanty materials for his 53rd chapter. 

Liutprand’s description of Nicephorus Phocas, 
as a filthy monster, hominem satis monstruosum, 
pygmeum, capite pinguem, atque oculorum par- 
vitate talpinum, barba curta, lata, spissa, et semi- 
cana fadatum, &c. and his unmeasured abuse of the 
manners, dress, feasts, processions, and amusements 
of the polished Greek court, unfortunately, betray 
his resentment, and deteriorate his portraiture. 
Stung to the quick by his contumacious reception, 
after scribbling some satirical verses on the wall 
of his hateful abode, he quits for ever the city, 
which he apostrophises as “once opulent and 
flourishing, now famished, perjured, lying, crafty, 
rapacious, and avaricious.” ‘Then, once more un- 
burdening himself of his spleen in a plentiful 
application of the gerund in do, he adds,—* After a 
tedious journey, asinando, ambulando, equitando, 
jejunando, sitiendo, suspirando, flendo, gemendo, 
Naupactum veni.” 

The third period of Byzantine literature 
awakens fresh interest in the names of the Princess 
Anna Comnena and her husband, Nicephorus 
Bryennius. Endowed with rank, beauty, and 
talent, versed in every branch of science, and as 
she herself tells us, thoroughly acquainted with 
Aristotle and Plato, the vanity of the young 
female philosopher was flattered with the homage 
of the Greek literati and artists of the day, and 
her house was long the centre of all that was 
great in Constantinople. 

It was in her exile, after the unsuccessful 
attempt of her husband to seize the Crown, that 
she wrote the AXeftac, or life of her father 
Alexis, containing his youth, early exploits, acces- 
sion, wars, and connection with the first Cru- 
saders. Though her style is affected and false, 
and her pen influenced by the indulgence of a three- 
fold vanity, personal, domestic, and national, 
her work, nevertheless, forms one of the most 
valnable and interesting of the Byzantine records. 
The “YA *Iorostag of Bryennius, comprising the 
lives of Isaac I. Constantine I]. Romanus III. 
and Michael VII. is likewise of great value. 

The Comneni and connections of the house of 
Ducas, brought to the patronage of literature the 
most favourable intentions; bat the taste of the 
age was too corrupt to admit of much ameliora- 
tion, even from imperial example, and the Latiz 
invasion once more extinguished the feeble tlame 
of literature. 

One more effort was made to rekindle the fire 
which perchance yet smouldered beneath the ruins 
of Greek learning. Upon the reinstatement of the 
Palzologi the outward forms of government were 
restored, and an endeavour made to revive the 
spirit of learning, so depressed by misfortune ; 
but it was now too late; the vital spark had fled, 
and the possession of the language of Plato and 
Demosthenes was all that remained to the 
degenerate descendants of ancient Hellas. “In 
their lowest servitude and depression the subjects 





golden key that could unlock the treasures of 
antiquity ; of a musical ard prolific language, that 
gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a body to 
the abstractions of philosophy.” 

When the Turks were gathering round Con- 
stantinople in the fifteenth century, Byzantine 
Greeks were still teaching their language in Italy 
as a living one, and Gemistus Pletho was esta- 
blished as a teacher at Florence, Theodorus Gaza 
at Ferrara, and George of Trebizond at Rome; 
and there, a century before, Manuel Chrysoloras 
had interpreted his native literature, and Leontius 
Pilatus had explained the text of Homer to the 
accomplished author of the “ Decameron.” 

The final catastrophe over, still did the language 
survive the nation’s downfall; and in the 
Chronicon of Phranza, continued to 1477, and the 
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history of Chalcondyles, to 1463, we take our 
leave for ever of the Byzantine Greek historians. 
Such was the finish of a literature, which, from 
the time of the great Homeric epic, had comprised 
« period longer than two millenniums; such the 
vitality of a language, which to this day seems 
rather slumbering than dead, and which may even 
yet awake to a second life, and evoke a new 
literature for the instruction of generations yet to 
come. 





We have seen how the first Christian temples of 


disposed has upheld its character as the noblest of 
architectural features. 

By round church we mean those, whether 
circular or polygonal, which had their type in the 
Pantheon (for with that before us it is idle to look 
elsewhere for a model), but which, for the obtain- 
ing extra space without extra danger, assumed 
such forms as San Stefano Rotondo, at Rome, or 
Sti. Angeli at Perugia, or the Baptistery at Nocera 
dei Pagani, or San Vitale at Ravenna, The pure 
Byzantine plan, on the contrary, was that wherein 


Byzantium were modelled upon the pagan basilica, | the circle became united to the square or the 
of which type the: of St. John presents an example | rectangle, under such circumstances as made the 
to this day. Ou the same plan is the Church of development of the Greek cross an important 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, and was that of the | feature in the plan; or rather, as Gally Knight 
Martyrium at Jerusalem, of which only a fragment | describes it, where the oblong was shortened into 
remains in the outer gateway of the Atrium, now | a square, with a view to the noble addition of a 
known as the Golden Gateway. From the descrip- | dome, which the Byzantine architects had now 
tion of Eusebius it must have been similar to that | learnt to support, and which was at last intro- 
at Bethlehem. Other instances of this form of | duced into Italy by the Greeks themselves, in such 
church may possibly still exist at Constantinople, | parts as remained in their possession, and in the 
converted into mosques, like the ancient church of ; North by the Venetians. 

St. John Studius, or buried beneath the ruins of; It is true that the churches of St. Sergius at 
the Byzantine capital. This form was soon sup- | Constantinople, and San Vitale at Ravenna, are 
planted by the circle, and the Church of the Holy | very much allied to each other; the one present- 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem set the fashion for a period. ing an octagon within a square, and the other an 
The form of this building, so obscurely described octagon within an octagon ; but this difference is 
by Eusebius, becomes clear from the simple state- essential to their classification, as the former is 
ment and rude sketch of Arculphus, furnished to thus referable to the Pantheon, or rather the 
the abbot of the Benedictines in the eighth cen- Minerva Medica, for its type; whilst the latter 
tury amid the remote regions of the Hebrides, typities the Byzantine union of the circle with 
In alluding to the oft-told story of Arculphus, the rectangle. 

we are of course aware of Mr. Fergusson’s con- It is this form of plan, in its various modifica- 
vietion, that the Mosque of Omar, or Dome of tions, which prevailed in the numerous churches, 
the Rock, is the identical church of the Holy which, to this day, lie scattered over the countries 
Sepulchre, erected by Constantine, and that the of the ancient Greek empire, and in the monasteries 
description of the monk was perfectly suitable constructed by Justinian over its whole extent, 
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twelve or more churches there by the Empress 
Irene attests her affection for her native town. 
The plans of Justinian’s churches were im- 
perfect, owing to the novelty of the style; and 
those of his successors were better adapted to the 
wants of Christian worship. The exedre, 
adorned with columns which contributed to break 
internal regularity, were suppressed, and the 
sacristies, placed in the axis of the naves, or near 
the sanctuary, were terminated, to the east, by 
little apsides in the thickness of the wall, as in the 
Catholicon at Athens, or projecting beyond it, as 
in the Panagia Lycodemo. Although conceived 
in the same monotonous idea, the study of the 
many variations of plan, which are presented in 
the examples that have been already described 
and illustrated, display the fecundity of Eastern 
| conception, and not only show what would possi- 
| bly have been achieved had peace and prosperity 
| operated to the development of enterprise and 
genius, but also what may hereafter be done. 
| As Mr. Petit observes, “Can we make use of 
' these buildings as models, or can they furnish us 
with any hints? There is certainly much beauty, 
| picturesqueness, and elegance in their outline. 
Their proportions are often remarkably pleasing. 
They are treated with a breadth and simplicity 
from which we might well take a lesson. We 
find no miniature reproductions of constructive 
features, no useless blank arcades or panelling ; 
full scope is given for very delicate and refined 
workmanship, but where this is not to be had the 
'commonest brickwork is made available in coun- 
| teracting any baldness or meagreness of effect ; a 
‘good and useful internal area is secured, with 
‘little or no loss of space; the construction is 
'sound and durable, and the materials of the whole 





to that building, but quite inapplicable to the from Carthage to the Black Sea, from Asia Minor | building, roof included, are, or may be, perfectly 


form of the present church of the Holy Sepulchre, | to the Adriatic. 
and therefore that the plan of the present church, 


: 
In the ecclesiastical remains of antiquity, | of the revival by no means neglected these ex- 


|imperishable and indestructible. The architects 


instead of furnishing that of Arculphus, was de- Leake observes that Thessalonica surpasses any | amples.” 


rived from it. We are unable to enter into other city in Greece. 
that discussion, but merely repeat the old theory. city played in the history of Christianity will 


Such, then, is supposed to have been the immediate account for the number of its ancient religious 


type for the sepulchral churches of Constantine, edifices. Amongst the thirty-seven mosques, 
as still existing at Rome in the Torre Pignaterra and ancient Byzantine churches converted into 
and Sta. Costanza. In the great central seats of mosques, which are described, but not illustrated, 
Christianity in the East, such as Antioch and in Texier’s “ Asie Mineure,” besides the round 


Alexandria, there are no remains of this period church of St. George, already alluded to, are | 


to aid us in our knowledge of the forms of their several of great interest. The most important of 
churches, and the flowery description of Eusebius these is that of Demetrius, the patron saint of the 
of an octagonal church built by Constantine in city, built since 690, when the former edifice was 
the former city, is the only aid left us in the destroyed by fire. 
matter. Hewever, there can be little doubt that a transept and apse with five windows terminating 
either the basilica or the circle formed the basis of the central aisle. The narthex is covered by the 
their plans, floor of the Gyneconitis, which extends the whole 

From Constantine to Justinian round and po- length of the building. Some of the details re- 
lygonal churches were in vogue in Constantinople, semble those of St. Sergius and Theotokos. The 
as we may gather from Procopius and early tra- Eski-Djouma, the Christian dedication of which is 
vellers, from Arculphus downwards. The same lost, is a three-aisled basilica, terminating in an 


period produced many in the East, as those dedi- apse with three windows, having an outer and | 
cated to the Virgin, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, inner narthex, and an upper gallery like that of | 


and at Antioch, before mentioned, and that of the St. John Studius. Some Byzantine mosaics on a 
Ascension, on the Mount of Olives. San Stefano gold ground are still visible ; and were the white- 
Rotondo, the largest of the existing round churches, | wash removed, which at present covers the whole 
iilustrates still further the adaptation of this form interior, the entire decoration might be brought 
of plan. to light. The Church of the Holy Apostles, says 

A fine example of a true Byzantine round Texier, comprises everything which is most varied 
church is that of St. George, at Salonica, of about and elegant in Byzantine architecture of the 
the end of the fourth century. This building is| seventh century. The building, which is square, 
altogether 124 feet in diameter, and the wall, | is surrounded by a corridor. A double narthex 
which is of great thickness, contains eight niches, and five domes give the usual Byzantine character 
of which one forms the entrance, and the oppo- | to the structure. St. Bardias, consecrated in 





site one opens into a choir, finished by an apsis. | 987, much resembles that of Mown rij¢ Képac at | 


The whole is surmounted by a dome, 80 feet in Constantinople. The church of Aya Sofia pre- 
diameter, likewise divided into eight compart-| sents a Greek cross surmounted by a cupola 
ments, each containing a mosaic painting of a/| 33 feet in diameter, which yet retains, in mosaic, 
saint, with his name and that of the month dedi- | a colossal figure of the Virgin between two angels, 
cated to his worship in Greck characters. This and the figures of the twelve apostles. Many 


church Texier considers one of the most interest- | other monuments of this style are to be found in | 


ing in the East, and altogether conformable with | this city, the illustration of which might be 
the description Eusebius has left us of the churches of great service in advancing our knowledge 
built by Constantine’s order in the different towns | of it. 

of the empire in the twelfth year of his reign.| Greece is believed to possess a great number of 
Whether so or not, the fashion was not of long| remains of these singular Byzantine buildings, 
duration, and the examples of the Byzantine | though butfew are yet known to us. “At Mount 
round church bear no proportion to those of that | Athos, there are at least 100 buildings of various 
peculiar arrangement that was the acknowledged | sorts, and of all ages; but all these are as 


The important part this | 


It is a five-aisled basilica, with | 


invention of the nation. The circle, or polygon, 
as a whole, never obtained much in Italy, and it 
is inthe form of the detached baptistery, which, 
from that of the Lateran to that of Pisa, formed 
a peculiar feature of that conntry, that we find it 
perpetuated there. On the contrary, as a portion 
of a plan, that is, united to a nave of greater or 
less length, and surmounted by adome, it became, 
in the Revival, an important characteristic of 
church architecture, and from the conception of 
Arnolfo da Lapo, at Florence, realised by that of 
Brunelleschi, to that of Bramante at Rome, 
realised by that of Michelangelo, the dome thus 


yet architecturally unknown, being only described 
in words that convey the impressions of their 
authors, but not the forms of the buildings.” 
In the first ages of Christianity, Athens, shorn 
of its ancient splendour, obtained celebrity as a 
Christian town. In the middle of the first cen- 
tury the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
written in Greek, were read in the Gardens of the 
Academy; and in the time of Justinian, the pos- 
session of more than 300 churches or chapels may 
argue its importance as a seat of the new re- 
ligion. From Athens, too, did Copronymus select 





a virgin as his son’s bride, and the erection of 


One of the oldest and smallest but most elegant 
of the Athenian churches, is the Catholicon, or old 
Cathedral, built of white marble, and in its exter- 
nal sculptured decorations and deep cornices, 
strangely savouring of the old classic type. Its 
exterior presents a short oblong, surmounted by 
the usual characteristic little dome, the arches that 
carry which are supported on very slender piers, 
possibly substituted for antique columns. The 
mixture of Byzantine sculpture, with a Classic 
frieze, raises a doubt as to its alleged antiquity, 
in spite of its sculptural marble casing; for, as 
Mr. Petit observes, the use of old classic materials 
is no argument against age, but that of Byzantine 
materials is. The church of St. Theodore seems 
to be one of the best preserved, and, with its three 
apses, dome, and varied exterior, looks the very 
type of its class. The largest and finest of the 
Athenian churches is the Panagia Lycodemo. The 
roof, being a flat, is of course invisible externally, 
and the want of a cornice to the fagades gives it a 
bald and unsatisfactory appearance. The many- 
| sided dome, which is wide and low, with an ogee 

covering, is much larger than usual, and present- 

‘ing a pronounced feature in the general mass, 
relieves the ugliness of the front fagade. The 
Kapnicarea is, or was, more curious than pleasing. 
We say was, as Couchand, in 1842, observed that 
its fate was sealed to make way for a new street; 
but as it yet existed two years ago, it may per- 
haps still be spared to illustrate this singular page 
in architectural history. 

The Church of the Virgin, at Mistra, near 
ancient Sparta, presents novelties both in plan 
and exterior. An arcade, supported on columns 
of classic type, and a picturesque belfry, orna- 
ment the latter. The church of the Monastery 
of Daphni, in Attica, and the Church of St. 
Nicholas, at Mistra, are much allied to each 
other in character, and especially as regards 
their domes, which are large and well propor- 
tioned, giving a monumental character to the 
buildings they surmount. The peculiarity of 
plan to be observed in both these churches is, 
that each side of the square that supports the 
cupola consists of three arches instead of one, 
the centre one being the widest, and a better 
relative proportion to the whole areais thus 
given to these domes than we usually remark 
in these singular buildings. Other churches and 
some interesting details may be found in the 
short work of Couchaud, although some of them, 
as St. Taxiarchus, have since disappeared. But 
this work relates only to one province of the 
Byzantine empire. 

“There is considerable difficulty,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, “in writing an account of the Byzan- 
tine architecture in Asia. This does not arise 
either from the paucity of examples or their in- 
significance, but because it has happened here, 
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even more than in Europe, that they have 
hitherto failed to attract the attention of travel- 
lers; and the few examples that have been pub- 
lished have neither been selected as the best suited 
to illustration, nor have they been accompanied 
with such discriminating remarks as would make 
up for the deficiency in materials.” The im- 
portant position of the seven churches in the 
first centuries of our era, makes it probable that 
large religious buildings were erected there even 
before the time of Constantine, and that ruins 
of such must still exist. Larger, finer, and 
more numerous must have been those built after 
his time, if we may judge from the examples 
set at Jerusalem and Antioch. All at present 
known of these are the Romanesque examples 
already mentioned, and a few others, such as the 
church at Pergamus, examined by Mr. Falkener, 
or the church at Nisibin, of the fourth century, 
measured and drawn by M. Boutcher. The Basi- 
lica at Tyre, built by Paulinus, in the same cen- 
tury, and described by Eusebius, was in all pro- 
bability a fine example of its class. 

The church at Ancyra, one of the oldest of its 
class, is of the ordinary domical type, the mem- 
bers of the Greek cross being of almost equal 


fength. The upper narthex communicates with | 


the women’s gallery, which thus runs all round 


the church. The church of Syon, in Myra, | 


dedicated to St. Nicholas, is of the same character. 
Being in a very ruinous state Texier only shows 
a section of it, but describes the building as com- 
posed of a nave and side aisles preceded by,an inner 
and an outer narthex. The same author gives 
plan and section of another church in the valley 
of Cassaba, in Lycia. It is of the same 
type as the above, and is considered by 
Texier to belong to the seventh or eighth 
century. It consists ofa nave finished by semi- 
circle, and side aisles terminated by little 
chapels. Right and left of inner narthex are two 
square towers, which once enclosed staircases. 
An octagon tower stands on either side of the 
church, towards the apsis end, to which entrance 
can only be had from the interior. They may 
have served possibly as library and sacristry. 
Towers of the same description are found at the 
church at Pergamus, and also at Ancyra, but in 
the latter church they form a portion of the build- 
ing itself. Whatever their purpose, they seem to 
be only in accordance with the early custom of 
grouping one or more circular buildings, in close 
proximity to the main rectangular one. We have 
mo space to allude further to the Byzantine 
churches of Western Asia Minor, and those of the 
Eastern or Armenian province will, be found 
illustrated in Dubois.* 





POSITION OF THE STRIKE. 
Matters unfortunately remain much as they 
were, with statements on the part of the masters 
that they are gradually filling their shops with 
non-society men, and from the men that indi- 
vidual masters have ceased to require “ the decla- 
ration.” The latter assertion is doubtless true. 


Nevertheless, the great body of the associated | 


masters declare themselves quite determined not 
again to subject themselves to the gradual ruin 
which the regulations of the trades’ unions were 
bringing upon them. A well-known and esteemed 
firm, the Messrs. Lucas, have recently drawn out 
and submitted to their own men a statement of 
what the labour in some of their works has cost 
them. They have shown, for example, by the 
name of each bricklayer and labourer, the time 


they were occupied, and the wages paid, that the | 


labour to the brickwork at Woolwich has cost them 


5l. 13s. a rod!! Not long ago such work was done | 
for 27. a rod, and under present circumstances the | 


wimost cost should be 2/.10s. No architect, in 
checking a builder’s account, would allow him 
more. The result, therefore, to the builder is 


obvious. 


We have already mentioned the failure of the 
attempted mediation of Mr. Ayrton. We cannot 
compliment the hon. member on the ability he 
displayed in the transaction. He misstated the 
premises, and put on one side a main point in the 


dispute. He says, in his letter to the secretary | 


of the Association of Builders,—“ The Association 
of Master Builders some time ago determined to 
dismiss all their workmen who would not accept 


a declaration, then for the first time tendered. | 


The workmen regarded this as an odious docu- 
ment, which in terms required them to forego 
their legal rights, and which was in other respects 
objectionable. They refused to accede to it, 
whereupon they were deprived of employ, and 





* To be continued, 
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the kind. A strike was declared at one of the | 
establishments, Messrs. Trollope’s, and the rest of | 


be successful if the Messrs. Trollope were unaided, | 


with in their turn, closed all their shops, and | 
refused to open them until Messrs. Trollope were | 
again at work. The declaration was an after- | 
matter. 

The strike at Messrs. Trollope’s has not been | 
withdrawn to this day. How Mr. Ayrton, then, | 
| could imagine that the masters would enter into 
| auy arrangement which did not include this point | 
is beyond the comprehension of common-sense 
men. If the affairs of the country are managed 
by such legislators, the Lord have mercy upon 
poor old England! 

A proposition is, we believe, on foot for the 
establishment of a benefit society, which will 
commend itself in a remarkable manner to work- 
men. 

Houses of call are being instituted for non- 
society-men. 

On Monday the Conference made their thir- 
teenth weekly payment to the men on strike, and 
the eleventh to those locked out. They paid, as 
before, 12s. to the skilled and 8s. to the unskilled 
labourers on strike from Messrs. Trollope’s, and 
the usual dividend of 4s. to the masons, carpen- | 
ters, plasterers, and Woolwich men. To the, 
stone sawyers and labourers they paid 3s. or Is. | 
less than they have hitherto received. The return | 
shows a total of 6,079 men, and of cash expended 
1,0987. 6s. as compared with 5,786 men, and 





1,209/7. last week, or an increase of 293 men, and 


a decrease of 110/. 14s. paid. The result is ex-| 
plained by a considerable number of men having 
been “ called out ” from the jobs where they were 
at work, and the diminution of the dividend to 
the labourers. 

This diminution led to a riotous commotion at 
the Paviors’ Arms, on the part of a body of 
labourers, which was only quelled by the ap- 
pearance of the police. 

The usual meeting of trade delegates was held 
on Tuesday, when a resolution was proposed 
declaring the opinion of the meeting to be that 
“The employers do not desire an amicable or 


equitable arrangement, but have other objects | 


than those avowed, viz. the utter prostration and 
degradation of their workmen ;” and expressing a 
hope that the men who have been brought from 
| the country, and have accepted the “ document,” 
| will return to their homes. 
| An amendment, however, proposed by the dele- 
| gate of the Amalgamated Engineers, to refer the 
resolution to a sub-committee, appointed by the 
meeting, with instructions to draw up an address 
to the whole of the trades of the country, urging 


upon them an organized and permanent system of | 


pecuniary support, was carried by 45 to 5. 





THE RULES OF THE TRADE-SOCIETIES.* 
Tue Executive Committee of the Central Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders, considering it as proved 
that the secret of much evil lies in the illegal rules 
of the Trade Societies, and practices which are 
adopted, and having announced that they require 
the whole of these laws to be revised by a retired 
judge, or some other impartial authority, have 
thought it expedient to have printed for the use 
|of members of the Association, the rules now in 
force in the London postal district, of some of the 
most important of the societies. Such rules 
| hitherto have been little known beyond the ranks 
lof the societies themselves. We have already 
given the purport of some of the rules deemed 
| obnoxious by the masters, and unjust to non- 
society men; but we are now furnished with the 
| whole of the rules of each of six different societies. 
| The members of such societies conduct their 
| proceedings much in imitation of the Freemasons ; 
| and they meet in “ lodges,” or by general meeting 
“ of all the lodges” when necessary. There appear 
to be ten lodges of the Metropolitan Society of 
Operative Bricklayers in the locality to which, 
as the name implies, the society is confined ; and 
the plasterers’ society seems to be very similar 





* «The Laws and Rules of the Metropolitan Operative 
Bricklayers, Friendly Society of Operative Masons, General 


penters and Joiners, National Association of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Accident and Burial Society of Labourers.” 
Printed for private circulation. Svo. pp. 102. London, 
| October, 1859. 





and that, if successful, they would each be dealt | 


| before violating, 


in its character and its laws to the bricklayers’ | 


Society of Operative Plasterers, Pimlico Society of Car- | 


thrown upon the benevolence of the workmen of} society. The Pimlico Society of Carpenters and 
England for support :” and he declined in any way | Joiners holds its meetings in Warwick-street, 
to interfere as to the withdrawal of the strike at| Pimlico; and the labourers’ society is similarly 
Messrs. Trollope’s. Now, as every one knows but | confined to London. The National Association of 
Mr. Ayrton, the master builders did nothing of | Carpenters and Joiners seems intended to take ina 


larger area; whilst the masons’ society, of which 
so much has lately been said, extends throughout 


the masters, knowing perfectly well that it would| England and Wales, and comprised in January 


last more than 200 lodges. Though all the socie- 
ties are friendly societies, none of the number 
appear as having had their rules certified by Mr. 
J. Tidd Pratt, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
excepting the society of the labourers,—which, 


| spoken of as meeting at a tavern in Fann-street, 


Aldersgate-street, probably includes only a portion 
of the men set down every week in the reports of 
the Conference of United Trades, as belonging to 
different “lodges.” The masons have the most 
complete system of organization. The Central 
Society, or “Seat of Government,” is estab- 
lished in one principal town after another— 
the present head-quarters being at Bristol. Local 
lodges have power to make their own bye-laws 
and trade regulations, subject to confirmation ; 
and such local bye-laws “ for the operative masons 
of London and its vicinity,” which “ it is hoped 
that all whom it may concern will think seriously 
” are printed in the pamphlet 
now before us. The general laws, or those which 
are the same throughout England and Wales, 
extend to considerable length. The Carpenters 
and Joiners’ Societies are more numerous, and the 
laws differ in many respects. The rules have been 
selected of one of the best organized of these latter 
societies—one of twenty years’ standing, to which 
are added those of the “ National Association of 
Carpenters and Joiners,” which was established in 
August, 1857, and is understood to be in great 
favour in the trade. “ Among the Carpenters 
and Joiners’ Societies,” says the secretary of the 
Association, “it is found that benefit objects 
(sickness, accident, &c.), are rarely blended with 
trade objects—the only point for which provision 
is generally made in these societies appears to be 
against loss of tools by fire or theft.” The 
rules of the Labourers’ Society were registered so 
recently as the 5th May last, as in conformity 
with the law, the society being duly established 
from that date “at the White Horse Tavern,” 
and made “ subject to the provisions, and entitled 
to the privileges of the Acts relating to Friendly 
Societies.” In the certificate it is observed that 
“the rates of contributions and payments are not 
stated to have been prepared by any actuary.” 
Many friendly societies, it is notorious, would 
find it impossible in an emergency to meet their 
liabil:ties. Defects of the constitution of many of 
them were referred to by the registrar in his 


| last annual report, recently issued ; where also, the 


ill effects on societies, by their being held at 
public-houses, are dwelt upon. A society held at 
/@ public-honse is “generally considered by the 
publican as a part of his property ;” societies are 
bought and sold with the houses. From the last 
three annual reports of one society, it appeared 
that 258 gallons of beer had been consumed in 


| the time by 120 members; and by the common 


plan of the compulsion of every member to pur- 
chase beer, no rent being paid, the landlord re- 
ceives a sum as profit, “ far larger” than the “ most 
exorbitant rent would amount to.” Some of the 
operative builders’ trades’ societies seem to recog- 
nize this evil: in these instances stringent rules 
and fines are imposed in case of members refusing 
to leave the lodge when intoxicated, as also for 
swearing and using abusive language; and the 
National Association of Carpenters and Joiners, 
in the Introduction to their General Laws, dated 
Paddington, 1858, say :— 

‘* With respect to the moral and intellectual culture of 
its members, the committee need not enforce its necessity, 
for all will remember that ‘knowledge is power.’ Regard- 
ing the evils attendant upon the holding of lodges at public- 
houses, where temptations for drinking and spending 
money are so numerous, it is particularly desirable that 
other places more suitable to the ‘ wants of the age’ should 
be selected. The formation of libraries, with newspapers 
and periodicals, will, it is to be hoped, tend to elevate its 
members, and make them better members of society.”’ 


Such views we know are becoming prevalent; 
and the present strike in London is traced by 
some non-society men, altogether to the practice 
of meeting at public-houses. Institutions, with 
objects similar to those of the institution lately 
commenced by the non-society men, in the Euston- 
road, might effect the praiseworthy objects which 
there are of the societies, and without some of 
the disadvantages. 

The rules of each of the societies in the pam- 
phlet before us relate in part to strikes, except 
the rules certified of “The Accident and Burial 
| Society of Labourers.” The rules of the Pimlico 
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Society of Carpenters and Joiners mention 
“strike-pay” only incidentally; whilst those of 
the Masons’ Society are very minute on the sub- 
ject of strikes, and the support of those who are 
‘“fout.” Several clauses of the bricklayers’ rules 
are devoted to the same subject ; and one of them, 
which we lately quoted, and which was adopted 
ouly last year, treats of the “ Members’ objection 
to work with a ‘ Black,’”—sanctioning applica- 
tions to a master for the immediate discharge of a 
“black,” and the course of striking and picket- 
ting the job in case of non-compliance of the 
master. 


Nearly every one of the sets of rules in the | 


pamphlet is preceded by a preface, or introduc- | 
tion, in which the advantages of society are dwelt 
on, and the cultivation of brotherly union is 
spoken of. The absolute necessity for a society is 
on, in order to preserve or ameliorate the 
condition of the artisan, as against the interests, 
supposed antagonistic, of capital. It will have 
been noticed that this idea of the antagonism re- 
ceived countenance in one of the papers on the 
subject of strikes, read at Bradford at the recent 
meeting, whereat, also, the Preston strike, and 
the strike of the engineers, were spoken of by 
those who were their conductors, as having had 
some good results,—though the same parties did 
not fail to recognize the necessity for prevention 
of such evils as ensued, by cultivation of a better 
understanding between masters and workmen. 

In the General Laws of the Metropolitan 
Society of Operative Bricklayers, passed April, 
1853, and including forty-eight articles, the 
“ most refined enjoyments and greatest comforts” 
of Man are stated, in the Preface, to be “ those 
which spring from proper elevation of his mind, 
anid society of his fellow men.” The pleasure of 
meeting together to consider the means of pro- 
moting “our well-being in society,” is dwelt 
upon, as well as the necessity for a society and a 
solemn compact, or union of interest between the 
members,—‘“sothat we may be prepared as one 
man to resist any unjust attempts made towards 
the interests of our trade.” The advantages to a 
society, are then pointed out, of good rules,—by 
strictly adhering to which, “the evils attendant 
upon our respective occupation, the advancement 
of the rights and privileges of labour, the cultiva- 
tion of brotherly affection, and a mutual regard 
for each other’s welfare, cannot fail to be the 
result,” &c. The Objects and Laws of the General 
or “Friendly Society of Operative Plasterers” 
are set forth also in forty-eight clauses, which 
were revised and agreed to in June, 1857; 
and the Preamble, addressed to “fellow work- 
men,” requests them to unite “to protect 
the interests of our trade, and endeavour to 
create an amicable and friendly understanding,” 
through supporting each other in case of accident, 
the creation of a burial fund, and ultimately the 
reduction of hours of labour to a like standard in 
summer and winter. “Also,” continues the Pre- 
amble, “to protect ourselves from the vast influx 
of men and boys who are not plasterers, but who 
are introduced into our trade by selfish and un- 
principled speculators in our labour, in a wild 
endeavour to compete with each other, heedless of 
its ruinous upon us and the trade in 
general. Let us bear in mind, that singly we 
are helpless and unprotected, and he is not worthy 
the name of man who refuses to assist in procuring 
advantages which he will enjoy, but allows others 
unaided to struggle for him.” In conclusion, the 
Preamble speaks of “ the necessity and duty of 
becoming more acquainted with the glorious prin- 
ciple of union, and to bring the whole power of 


insisted 


€ ffects 


. : 
| feeling should be maintained between employers | 


jand employed; with which views “they seek to 
} . : “7 “a7 ’ 
}avoid strikes and lock-outs, if possible, by all | 
peaceable means, in the attainment of their just } 
j rights.” They well remark that many strikes | 
si : 7 . j 
| could have been avoided had employers conferred | 
with their workmen, “and in many instances,” | 
they say, “while the men’s demands have been | 
| fair and equitable, employers have met them with | 
arbitrary exactions, and not unfrequently with 
contempt ; consequently, strikes have been preci- | 
pitated, to the great loss of both parties.” They 
also say :-— 
“Another subject of importance is the increasing use 
and varied application of iron in the erection of build- 


ings, &c. and the great extent to which machinery is | 


made subservient to the use of employers, whereby great 
numbers of workmen are daily thrown out of employ. 
ment; aided to which is the prevalent aud pernicious 
habit of piece-work. The latter grievance stands promi- 
nently forward as being most detrimental to our obtain- 
ing a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, whilst it 
reflects great discredit, in many instances, on the cha- 
racter of employers, as such work, very frequently, is not 
done in a workman-like manner.”’ 


Amongst the objects is also stated that of en- 


suring at the earliest moment information con- 
cerning employment. 


The laws of the masons’ society, which came 


into operation on the first day of this year, are 
divided into seven or eight “classes” of ten to 
thirty clauses each, and they are introduced by a 
preface, which is signed “ Richard Harnott, 
C.C, Sec.” at Manchester, where the head-quarters 
were in December last, and headed with the 
motto, “ United we stand, divided we fall.” The 
societies are fond of a rallying cry,—such as, 
“Unity, Friendship, and Trade,” which appears on 
the title-page of this Society of Stonemasons. 
There is much in the constitution of the masons’ 
society especially, as there is in objects of all of 
those we have named, that is calculated to gain 
for the artisan class “the esteem of all good 
men ;” which, says Mr. Harnott’s preface, “should 
be the aim at which every operative mason 
should aspire,” &. The “truly-valuable object 
of a self-protecting power against the selfish and 
unprincipled proceedings of the capitalist,” how- 
ever, stands prominent as “the great principle” 
of the masons’ society. “ The great benefit” ex- 
perienced by those who are members of “ trade- 
societies,” is put forward as answer to the charges 
that they are monopolies and unjust restrictions. 
The constitution for the regulation of the parti- 
cular trade, is spoken of as “‘ available” for “ the 
assistance of the unemployed,” “the support of 
the sick and disabled members,” and “ the last 
tribute of respect in carrying out a decent inter- 
ment.” Association and organization, as in the 
case of other societies, are much insisted on. The 
laws, in the several classes, are framed for the 
Guidance of Lodges, and the Duties of their 
Officers and Members, or for guidance of those 
who are “ Members of Trade Fund only,” or 
“ Members of Trade and Sick Fund” (one of the 
rules in the second class applying to “ appren- 
tices”); and the remaining classes are headed 
“Provisions for Accidents,” “Strike Laws” (ten 
clauses), “ Tramp Laws,” “Central Committee’s 
Duties,” and ‘“ English and Scottish Laws,” to 
which are added forms of application for sick 
money, and funeral money. The first rule 


defines the objects of the society as being “to | 


mutually support each other while in search 
of employment, and also in case of sickness 
or accidents, and for the interment of deceased 
members ; as also to regulate the price and lessen 
the hours of labour.” By the second rule in this 
class, support may be rendered to trades in union, 


the body to bear in protecting every single for the purpose of resisting any infringement 


member.” 

The Pimlico Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
whose rules, revised in 1858, are thirty in number, | 
is te consist of an unlimited number of members | 
“well affected towards the rules and customs of | 
the trade,” and whose contributions shall be ap- | 
plied to raising a fund to support the members in | 
upholding the rights of the trade, as defined in 
the rules ; to compensate for loss of tools by fire, 
water, or robbery ; “for a donation at the death 
of a free member or his wife,” and subsidiary 
objects. The National Association of Carpenters 
and Joiners, whose rules “for the protection of 
trade” are eighty in number, after speaking of 
“the creation and fostering of a union of sentiment 
among one another,” advert to the failure of 
many trade societies through having blended too 
many objects, as those of sick and burial funds, and 
special relief, “with those every-day wants con- 
nected with the rights aud duties of trade.” To 
avoid such perplexities, therefore, it is held im- 
perative that the structure of the association 
should be on a firm basis, and that a kindly 


/against their rights and privileges. Each lodge 
is to be governed by a president, vice-president, 
treasurer, secretary, and “tyler.” There are fines 
for late attendance and cther omissions. Any 


member wishing to speak, must address the pre- | 


sident as “ worthy president,” and the rest of the 
members as “ brothers,” or forfeit a penny; and 
any member attempting to speak before another 
speaker has sat down, is to forfeit two-pence. Any 
member attending intoxicated, is to be requested 
| to withdraw, and in case of his refusal, is to pay 
a fine of one shilling, and if he again refuse, is 
“to be turned out for that evening.” These last 
laws, excellent as is their intention, may be taken 
as evidence that the necessity for them has been 
found. Abusive language is similarly disposed of. 
The 23rd Law in this Class provides for the print- 
ing of “an annual revised Black List, showing 
the names of those who have worked in opposition 
on strikes,” and of those who have defrauded the 
society. In Class II. of the Laws, mixed up with 


regulations for the relief of members and their 
wives, we find the following :— 





to abolish it. 


“Working overtime tending to our general injury ‘by 
keeping members out of employment, shall be abolished, 
excepting in cases of accident or necessity, but no strike 
to take place for the abolition thereof without a special 
grant. Where members persist in working overtime in 
opposition to the lodge of which they are members, that 
they be fined at the discretion of such lodge. A lessening 
of the hours of labour would prove a great remedy for the 
wrongs we suffer, and may each member speedily per- 
ceive how deeply he is interested in its attainment. It is 
also requested that lodges harassed by piecework, or 
sub-contracting, do apply at a reasonable time fer agrant 
Where sub-contracting or piece-work are 
abolished, such is binding with the society.’’ 

In the fourth class, it is ruled that members 
| disabled from work by an accidental cause, shall 
|receive one hundred pounds, provided twelve 
/ months shall have elapsed from the date of full 
entrance-money paid, and provided such members 
| Shall have been “clear on the books within four- 
teen weeks previous to the time of the accident ;” 
whilst those who have “worked in opposition,” 
must have paid their fine, “and continued pay- 
able” for twelve months previous to the acci- 
dent, or not to be eligible to the provisions. 
|The father, mother, wife, or child of a member 
who has died from an accident, is to receive 

fifty pounds. The Strike Laws first provide for 

_the support of “payable members,” thrown out 
of employment through having transacted busi- 
uess connected with the society, if the member 
have not used abusive lauguage towards the 
employer or foreman. Strikes for advance of 
wages are to be preceded by inquiries into the 
state of trade, and the position of the society in 
_ the neighbourhood; but the third rule says :— 


| “ ffany employer attempt to reduce the current rate of 
wages at any period of the year, or attempt to introduce 
piece-work where it has been abolished, or to increase 
the hours of labour, or infringe upon the established meal 
hours, or introducing individuals not of the trade, or on 
the refusal of paying and non-members to contribute to 
the Society, members may resist such infringements with- 
out a grant, if acceded to by a majority of the members 
of the Lodge ; but in all cases to wait on employers pre- 
vious to striking.’’ 

The Tramp-Laws allow members travelling in 
search of employment, sixpence and a bed, or 
on Sundays, Christmas-day, Good-Friday, and 
fast-days, one shilling and a bed; but members 
leaving with strike-cheques are to be allowed 
ninepence instead of the sixpence. Other pro- 
visions are added for the relief of travelling 
members by the different lodges. It would appear 
that there is a distinct society for Scotland, and 
an arrangement for interchange of good offices. 
The local bye-laws for London and the vicinity 
were decided upon in August 1855. Working 
hours are to be from six, a.m. to half-past five, 
p-m. except on Saturdays, when they are to 
be till four, p.m. The current wages of 
London are stated to be five shillings and sixpence 
per day; and should any mason work under 
them, and be considered by his shopmates qualified 

_ to receive the 5s. 6d. “ he shall be deemed * black,’ 

‘and be tined 21.” Any mason losing time, is not 
to be allowed to make it up by working over- 
time, unless he has “time and balf;”’ and any 
mason working after the hours without receiving 
“time and half,” is subject to a fine of 40s, Any 
man known to work piece-work, except on 
granite, curb, or York paving, is to be fined 
40s. In the rules of the Pimlico Society above 

| mentioned, we read :— 

“ That no member shall work at a greater distamcethan 
five miles from the standards of London for any master 
that lives within the standards, and not at a greater dis- 
tance than five miles from any master’s shop out of the 
standards without having his lodgings paid.’ 


In the plasterers’ society, the fines on members. 
for performing any kind of labour on works where 
there is a strike, may amount to as much as five 
‘pounds; and would always amount toa consider- 
_ able proportion of that sum, im the case of employ- 
/ment of any other than a plasterer to assist in 
plasterers’ work. 
| Weare thus presented with a tolerably accu- 
rate picture of the organization of the trade- 
societies; and the explanation of their popularity 
with those who are members, and of their sin- 
| gular power over even those who do not belong 
| to them, is in part afforded. Meritorious as are 
their objects of one description, their beneficial 
influence in the matter of remuneration for labour 
is more than questionable; and at least, it camnot 
| be tolerated that they should impose restrictions 
'on the labour of those who do not choose to 
belong to them, 








Russian Rattway 10 Inpia.—The St. Peters- 
burg papers state that a line of railway is 
about to be laid between Europe and India, 
traversing the Russian possessions, With what 
motive ? 
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aves : ; > mx Ployer when they were raised by a temporary 
THE SOCIAL ——_ ION ON cause. The strikes might be directed, bat they 
could not be checked. The interest of employers 

On Friday, the 14th, the department of Socia! | and ed were not identical, but were as 
Economy were oceupied wholly with papers re- | mach opposed as those of buyer and seller: the 
lating to strikes and trade combinations. Amongst | latter wished to give as little labour as possible, 
others, and the former as low wages as possible. The 
Mr. John Holmes read a paper, entitled “Facts | working classes, as they became more in- 
and Inferences relating to the West Yorkshire | telligent, would see this, and would use their 
Coal Strike, from July to December, 1858.” The | abilities to secure every advantage which they 
writer commenced by observing that the iuterests legitimately and fairly could from the employer. 
of capital amd those of labour were at present | Thus it seemed to him that, as society became 
antagonistic, and the proceedings of both were | more intelligent, the community would be divided 
often conducted as though there was no rule of | into two great opposing interests. This was not 
right; and then to give a history of|a gratifying view, but it raised the question 


the umions both of employers and workmen in 
the West Riding coal districts, and the effect 
of such unions on the price of coal and the posi- 
tion of labour. The first union of the masters 
was formed im the year 1853, and that of the 
men in 1858,— the latter being to resist a re- 
duction of 15 per cent. by the masters, and 
which resalted in a strike and lock-out. Efforts 
were made to settle the dispute by arbitration, 
but unsuccessfully, umtil December, when some 
of the masters came to terms with their men, 
and the lock-out broke down after being in force 
six weeks, and the strike, which had been carried 
on thirty weeks, was brought to a close. The 
loss by this strike to both masters and men he 
put down at not less than 100,000/. besides the 
increased ing and mortality amongst the 
men, and concluded by asking whether some other 
mode of settling these disputes could not be 
adopted. 

Dr. Watts, of Manchester, made a commanica- 
tion on “Trade Societies.” After stating the 
politico-eeonomic principle that wages were de- 
pendent upon supply and demand, he said that 
attempts by trade societies to obtain the same 
wages for inferior workmen, to limit the number | 
of apprentices, and to exclude men who had not 
served a certain specified apprenticeship, were 
mischievous, and must in the end defeat their 
own object. Every obstacle to production, whe- 
ther by the Government or trade societies, was 
injurious to society, and especially to the poor, 
by raising the price of commodities. But it | 
might be asked, “Are the men to submit to all 
kinds of insult and oppression?” No. Let the) 
secretary of the society place himself in com- | 
munieation with other towns, and ascertain what | 
were the w and the openings for employ- 
ment, and draught off the men accordingly, and | 
thus prevent an unfair reduction in wages. If, 
however, it was found there was no opening, | 
and that wages were not higher, it would prove | 
that the master was right, and it would be folly 
to attempt to resist the reduction. This principle 
would apply whether the objection to a workman 
arose on a question of wages or on one of 
character. 

Mr. Malcolm Ross read a paper “On the Evil | 
and Impolicy of Strikes, and what might be sub- | 
stituted,” in which he pursued the same politico- | 





whether another state of society than that which 
prevailed in England was not possible, and 
whether the ultimate result of these collisions 
between labour and capital might not be an asso- 
ciation of the labourer with the employer in the 
profits of trade. 

Mr. Hughes read the report of the committee 
appointed at the Liverpool meeting as to trade 
societies. The committee stated that they had 
not yet been able to collate all the information 
they had received, nor was the inquiry yet com- 
pleted, and they were not, therefore, prepared at 
present to express any opinion om the subject; 
bat they recommend that they should be re- 
appointed for the purpose of continuing the 
inquiry. 

Mr. Forster expressed his conviction that the 
public could do very little in the question under 
discussion by legislation, and said that the re- 
enactment of the combination law would be one 
of the worst steps possible. Neither had he much 
hope of the courts of arbitration established in 
France. He expressed his dissent from the advice 
of Lord Shaftesbury that the working men were 
not to strike, nor to combine, because such advice 
would not be followed, nor did he think it ought. 
If they did not combine, he could not but fear 
that masters would take advantage of that mon- 


combination, Public opinion, however, might be | 


brought to bear in putting down all coercion, and 
he appealed to the working men to strike out of 
their rules anything which should seek to foree 
their members against their will, for publie 


opinion would not sanction it, The greatness of’ 


their country was due to their freedom of action, 
and that principle must met be sacrificed by one 
side or the other. 

Mr. Cowell, the principal conductor of the 
Preston strike, explained the cause of that great 
strike as arising from the reduction of wages 
during periods of panic, without any corresponding 
advance on the return of prosperity. This, he 


said, was the general cause of the Lancashire | 


strikes, and he supported his statement by a brief 


sketch of the history of some of them. The} 


| After these are three men, who were either 
friends or pupils of Jean Goujon, viz. Germain 
Pilon, Pierre Lescot (mentioned above), and Jean 
Ballant. 


At all hours of day and night, there are “ traffic 
takers” posted in the principal thoroughfares of 
Paris, which have been macadamized, instead of 
being paved, to keep a record of the number and 
class of vehicles which pass. This operation, car- 
ried on by the Ponts and Chaussées men, for a 
year past, is to ascertain the wear and tear of the 
roads compared with the greater or less cireula- 
tion of vehicles of all sorts. 
| ‘The Paris tunnel of the Saint-Gerwain Railway, 





| ender Batignolles, is to disappear very shortly. 


The company have long felt the inconvenience of 
| a tunnel of that length close to a termimus which 
| is used by so many lines: im consequemce it has 

beem desided that an opem cutting should be 

madé The works, which are to be commenced 

immediately, will be carried on without the imter- 
| ruptios of the present traffie or interference with 
| its arrangements, 
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THE STRIKE, IN THE POLICE COURTS. 
IMPORTANT DECISION AS TO WORKMAN’S WAGES. 


A PEw days ago a case was brought before the 
Clerkenwell County Court, in whieh a working 
mason, named Stephens, sought to recover 2/., 
being one week’s wages in lieu of notice, from 
Mr. Tombs, the plaintiff being locked owt om the 
8th of August. He had left another place for the 
defendant’s situation. On the 6th of Angust he 
was told that the works would not be epened on 
Monday ; and, though he attended on the latter 
day, no employment was offered him, and his 
claim of a week’s notice beimg refused, he brought 
this aetion for the amount, On the part of the 
defendant it was stated that it was not customary 
to give a week’s notice, and that the plaimtif¥ was 
only in the position of 10,000, who were lecked 
lout at the same time. The Judge said he had no 
| doubt that plaintiff was entitied to his daim, 
since he was not only kept about the works, but 
the defendant had wages in hand due to him 
(plaintiff ) till sevem days after the lock-out. The 
plaintiff said he had removed his family and fur- 
niture from Pimlico to Holloway when he com- 
menced to work for defendant. Judgment was 
then given for the plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed, with costa. 





CONCERT-ROOM IN DESIGN FORTHEATRE, 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Ix making the design for a theatre in Rio de 

| Janeiro, of which we gave illustrations in our last 

| number,* Messrs. Green and De Ville included a 





\ 
| 


Preston strike failed because of the panic arising | Concert-room as necessary to render a first-class 


from the breaking out of the Russian war; but it | theatre complete, and of this we annex a view. 


had not been without its good results, and both | The concert-room is placed under the wardrobes, 
parties would. be loth to enter upon such another | #d the orchestra is under the painting-room. 
struggle. In conclusion, he expressed his convie- | [t consists of a ground-floor and one gallery: the 


economic argument urged by Dr. Watts. He tion that they would have fewer strikes if there | floor, like the floor of the pit of the theatre, 


submitted that the question of wages must be | 
settled by the masters and men conjointly, and | 
not by arbitration of third parties, which the ex- | 
perience of France showed rather increased than | 


were more sympathy between masters and work- 
men. 

Mr. Newton, of the Society of Engineers, con- 
tended that workmen could not make their 


|is capable of being altered in inclination. The 
| room is approached on either side from the areade 
| through an entrance-hall and staircase, with a 
| curved corridor joining the two sides. The stair- 


diminished the evil. Of course, there must be | arrangements with the employers individually but | ©4se also leads to the gallery, and there are attached 


mutual good-will and a desire on both sides to ex- | 
punge everything that might be offensive or un- | 
just to each other. 

Mr. Henry Fawcett, M.A. delivered an address | 
“On the Political Economy of Strikes.” After 
remarking that experience showed that in some | 
sciences observation alone was not sufficient, but | 
that induction was also required, he said he was | 
going to take a hopeful view of the strike move- 
ment. He argued that it was not sufficient to 
say strikes were inconsistent with political 
economy, and that men must not, therefore, 
strike, but they must endeavour to ascertain the 
causes of such strikes, for they often fell in 
error in applying to practical questions the ab- 
stract principles of political science, which 
frequently required time to bring out their re- 
sults. After laying down the law of wages as) 
depending upon the relation of capital to popu- 
lation, he proceeded to argue that there were 
disturbing causes which interfered with the 
absolute operation of the principle, and gave 
rise to these strikes. In illustration of this he 
referred to the position of the agricultural 
labourer, whose wages were below the average 
of the artisan, and said that he arrived at the 
conclusion that there was this tendency in 
strikes to equalize wages in different employ- 
ments, and it had also the tendency to give the 
labourer a share in the extra profits of the em- 





collectively, and combination, therefore, became 
necessary, which led to trade societies. One of 
the great causes of strikes was the want of good 
feeling between master and workpeople. 





PARIS NEWS. 
Parts will shortly contain a new and brilliant 
promenade, in addition to those already so much 


| frequetted by travellers in search of a delightful 


lounge through a beautifnl city. Active measures 
are being taken to transform into a square that 
portion of the Marché des Innocents, which lies 
between the Rue St. Denis and the continuation 
of the Halles, of a superficies of about 1,000 
métres square. The fountain of the market is to 
be removed into a more favourable position: it 
was known by the name of the Fontaine des 
Nymphes, and it is to be placed in the centre of 
the promenade, of which it will form the prin- 
cipal ornament. It was partly executed by Jean 
Goujon, and partly by Pierre Lescot. 

Apropos de Jean Goujon,—they are finishing at 
present, at the Gobelins factory, a series of portraits 
of the celebrated French sculptors, artists, and 
painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
hese portraits are to adorn the gallery of Apollo, 
at the Louvre. The first is that of Jean Goujon, the 
restorer of sculpture in France; then follows his 
contemporary, the architect Etienne Dupéroc. 


| refreshment-rooms, and ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
'cloak-rooms. The orchestra, which is approached 
|from the stage entrances, has its principal per- 
formers’ retiring-room, its musicians’ retiring- 
room, with music-stores, &c. 





THE NEW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Wiru our present number, we publish a page of 
| illustrations of the construction of the piers and 
jarches of the New Westminster Bridge. In our 
| volume for 1856 will be found illustrations of the 
| construction of the foundations, and reference to 
the controversy pending at the time. The design 
and details of the superstructure of the bridge 
have since been noticed and described by us at 
| considerable length, as in our present volume,t 
| in which we have also spoken of certain alterations, 
not much concerning the principle of the con- 
| struction, which were made in the substructure of 
ithe piers on the resumption of the works; and we 
| have since chronicled the progress of the under- 
taking up to a period as recent as the present 
month. We have, therefore, little to add, beyond 
particulars of the state of the works, from in- 
spection of them in this week. 

It has been necessary to be very precise in 
speaking of the particular portion of the bridge 











* Page 630. + Page 213, ante. 
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now nearly completed, to explain to those at a 
distance the relation of the works in progress to 
the whole design ; and it may be well here to re- 
peat that the portion more particularly referred 
to is the southern division, or nearly one-half of 
the full width of the intended bridge, the old 
bridge being retained as a means of communica- 
tion till the completion of the southern division, 
the intention having been to open this division first, 
and then to remove the old bridge and complete 
the design by the remaining portion of the work 
to occupy the site of the old bridge. The under- 
taking involved the removal of the houses on the | 
south side of Bridge-street, Middlesex, and of those 
on the south of Bridge-street, Surrey side, or up 
to Stangate, for the approaches; but all these 
houses are still occupied, and we reiterate the 
question to the Commission of Works, put in 
our last notice—Is it intended to open the new 
communication before the end of the year, and 
incur the responsibility of the accidents which 
there will be every hour of the day, on each side 
of the river, should the houses be not removed ? 

We may also repeat that great progress has been | 
made with the werks of the northern portion of | 
the bridge. Three of the piers not occupying 
positions the same as those of piers of the old bridge, 
that is to say, the piers first, third, and fifth from the 
Surrey side, have been continued under the arches 
of the old bridge, and are complete, in readiness 
for the iron superstructure ; and a similar con- | 
struction of the sixth pier has been commenced in 
the foundations ; though these last, at the line of 
the iron casing, fall within the projection of the 
apron-work and piles which retain the foundations 
of the old bridge ; and the work therefore has to 
be carried forward cautiously. 

The structural ribs of the southern half of the | 
bridge, except the centre one, are now complete, | 
save the insertion of one or two of the wedges, or | 
filling-up pieces, which are 
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DESIGN FOR THEATRE, RIO DE JANEIRO.* 


in each rib, at the junction of the wrought-iron | grooves cut for it in the granite, and is fastened 
centre portion with the next casting. The buckled) by bolts to the masonry. They also show 
plates are fixed, with the exception of one or two ;| the spandril castings, which are separate, and the 
and the formation of the roadway has been com-| portions of one of the castings each side in the 
menced. The temporary parapet on the north side | rib, which fill up the space to the required curve 
is nearly completed. It is not intended now, that/ for the line of roadway—these castings, therefore, 
the temporary footway here shall overhang. The) differing as required in the arches on each side 
spandril tracery and cusping or general facing of; the centre. The superstructure of the piers is 
cast-iron work (which is indicated in the cut), is| strutted by diagonal cross-bracing, and the re- 
being fixed at the arch next to the Surrey side.) maining portions of the ribs similarly by straight 
The pieces which form the decorative facing are| pieces between the ribs. Upon the sprandril 
hung from, and bolted to, the outer structural) castings is laid the framing of longitudinal and 
rib. The masonry of the parapets of the ap-)| cross bearers, which carries the buckled plates. 
proaches is also nearly completed. These parapets| The bridge will be remarkable both for the flat- 
are of Portland stone from the old bridge: they | ness of the arches at the crown and for the small 
should have been of granite. Nearly all the| space (2 feet 10 inches) between the soffit in the 
projections of the piers of the old bridge have| centre and the surface of the roadway. Some 
been cut away on both sides, and the stone made dimensions are here added to save trouble of re- 
use of. The substructure of the Middlesex ap-| ference. The breadth of the entire bridge, in- 
proach, in the whole width of the bridge, has been | clusive of the parapets, will be 85 feet; whilst 
proceeded with under the arches thereat of the the old bridge is 44 feet. The portion of the 
old bridge; and the stone facing north side of | bridge to be first opened will be 37 feet in 
that part of the bridge, is likewise commenced. width. The span of the centre arch is 120 
From the work already done, and the facilities! feet; and the headway will be 20 feet above 
which the completed piers of the new bridge rire Parnes: datum. At high water, 2 feet of the 
offer for the removal of the old bridge, we may | piers below the springing of the arches, at most, 
anticipate that the northern portion of the bridge | will be visible. Each arch, complete, will contain 
will be completed in a much shorter time than | fifteen ribs, besides the decorative facing. Seven 
has been required for the works of the first or | of the structural ribs in each arch are now fixed. 
southern portion ; at any rate it is to be hoped so. | They are 5 feet 2 inches apart, except under the 

Our illustrations comprise sections taken, one | future footpath, where they are 7 feet 6 inches, 
across the pier and through half of the centre arch, |The wrought-and-riveted portion of the rib in 
showing the iron-work superstructure of the pier,| the centre arch is 52 feet 9 inches long, and 
or springing of the rib, and the other through the | 2 feet 4 inches in depth, and is of 14-inch metal : 
crown of the centre arch; and they also exhibit|the portion in cast-iron next each pier, of the 
the character of the parapet and other intended | same thickness, measures 3 feet 9 inches at the 
decorative details. They show two of the four | haunch, or iron skewback,—which latter portion 
cast-iron pieces of the rib, besides the wrought-|of the rib, as it might be called, spreads out to 
and-riveted iron centre-piece, and the cast- | 5 feet 3 inches, where it is bedded on tbe horizontal 
iron skew-back pieces which are first fixed on| cradling. The cross bearers for the jooring are 


required in two places| the iron-cradling shown, which last is laid in| 2 feet 9 inches, or 3 feet, apart. 
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IN MEMORIAM.—ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
** Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycicas your sorrow is not dead.” 
LYCIDAS. 
ONCE more! ere yet the echoes of our grief 
Melt into air; before the tears are dry 
Shed o’er departed worth, the circle brief 
Of one autumnal moon scarce hastens by 
When the destroying angel smites again,— 
One in the prime of honourable days, 
Rich in estecm of all his fellow men, 
In the full noon of reputation’s blaze, 
With love and reverence known in life’s familiar 
ways. 


Twin giant of his brother, gone before, 
He, too, has dared, Prometheus like, to climb, 
The difficult steeps of knowledge to explore, 
And build a name beyond the touch of time ; 
And science in his track, with fostering care, 
And peace their blessings manifold shal! bring, 
Plenty with golden horn, and commerce fair, 
i freedom o’er the tranquil lands shall 
ing, 
Watchful, the shadow broad of her protecting 
wing. 


His task has lessen’d labour, vanquish’d space, 
And through remotest years, beheld afar, 
His spirit leaves her everlasting trace, 
Where’er impetuous speeds the fiery car ; 
And with his strength was childlike gentleness, 
And tender sympathy, and prompt desire 
To lift the fallen, with kindly words to bless, 
And from his store of wisdom to inspire, 

In youth’s desponding breast, hope’s re-awaken’d 

fire. 


Worthy his sire’s renown, o’er whose young 
morn, 

Cold penury her wintry shadows threw, 

Alone in toil, in contumely, and scorn, 

Still to his Heaven-appointed mission true ; 

For Nature on his soul the seal had set 

Of her nobility—his high-wrought aim, 


Steadfast through doubts, through wrongs! 


devoted yet, 
Fe wins, at length, amidst the world’s acclaim, 
And stands victorious on majestic hills of fame. 


And in our island history enrolled, 

Henceforth they are amongst the glorious dead, 

The mighty, unforgotten men of old, 

Bards who have sung, and freemen who have 

bled : 

O’er desert wastes parched by the tropic glow, 

Fearless, still following duty’s clarion call, 

Or locked in icy grasp of Arctic snow, 

No dread could shake, no danger could appal, 
The stern, undaunted mind that triumphs over all. 


They are not dead, but sleeping : from the past 
eir voices speak,—and age shall teach to 
youth 
The story of their lives; conquerors at last, 
Through calm endurance and heroic truth : 
As lamps upon some sea-surrounded tower 
O’er the wild billows pour unchanging light, 
So pressing onwards in the dark’ning hour, 
We hail them, star-crown’d, on the eternal 
height, 
Guiding through storm and strife, our faltering 
steps aright, W. R. N. 





ROBERT STEPHENSON, 

Wrrarn the space of a short month, two of our 
most famous engineers have been removed from 
the scene of their labours. They were nearly the 
same im age, and both have died prematurely. 
The coincidences of their career are remarkable. 
They were both the sons of eminent fathers, who 
had paved the road for their ability to work in. 
They were both engaged in the same description 
of gigantic works, which will remain for cen- 
turies yet to come, as monuments of their skill, 


and evidences of the advancement of this age. | 


We need not now inquire to whose works the 

m of superior merit is to be awarded; but if 
the shareholders in the works of the two were 
appealed to, the reply would be in favour of Mr. 
Stephenson. The “broad gauge,” advocated by 
Brunel, has evident advantages over the “ narrow 
gauge” of Stephenson;* but it may be ques- 
tioned in this, as in other instances, if the advan- 
tages compensate for the enormous capital which 
has been required to carry out Mr. Brunel’s ideas. 
In glancing at the railway works of the Stephen- 
sons, it will be noticed that the general features 





* It is said that the “narrow gauge” of Gcorge 
Stephenson was taken from the waggon-way at Wylam. 
This cannot be correct, for the gauge there is much wider 
than the “narrow gauge ’”’ now in use, 


observed of the works of Stephenson, that while 
permanency and use have been studied, the pockets 
of the owners have also been thought of. Brunel 
was splendid in devising, leaving many matters 
uncertain, and depending in some degree on 
chance. Stephenson, on conceiving the idea 
of a great work, first of all made careful in- 
quiry and investigation, and then he engaged 
persons of the greatest eminence in their various 
ways to assist him in details. Thus, long 
before the tubular bridge was built across the 
Britannia Strait, all the difficulties had been con- 
sidered, and every problem solved. Robert 
Stephenson gradually felt his strength, by placing 
the tube at the Castle of Conway, and took such 
other steps that, when he fioated on the huge tube 
of his great bridge, he had no uncertainty or fear 
of failure. We were forced, when speaking of the 
construction of this bridge, to give more credit to 
Mr. Fairbairn than some of Mr. Stephenson’s 
friends thought desirable ; but what we said would 
scarcely lessen the praise due to the latter in 
respect of the work as a whole. 

In building the great bridge across the St. 
Lawrence, a work which will have the effect of 
immensely improving the condition of Canada 
and the United States, the same principle was 
adopted. In this work the engineer proceeded in 
his usual careful manner. He went to Canada at 
the end of the summer of 1852, at the request of 
the directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, and, after an examination into the facts, on 
the 2nd of May following, addressed a report to 
the directors, in which he considered the question 
in three branches. Ist. As to the description of 
| bridge best calculated to prove efficient and perma- 
nent ; 2nd. As to the proper site ; and, 3rd, as to the 
desirability of such a structure. The engineer on 
his arrival in Canada received alarming accounts 
of the force of the ice in this famous river at the 
time of the breaking up of the frost. The pro 
blem to be solved was to erect a permanent bridge 
| that would resist an amount of pressure, which 
| seemed incalculable, of ice, 4 feet or 5 feet thick, 

in a running stream of a certain inclination, 
| velocity, and breadth. In order to ascertain the 
{force of this power, Mr. Stephenson got at 
| the inclination of the river; he then carefully 
learned that the thickness of the ice was from 
4 to 5 feet, and that about nine miles from Mon- 
|treal, there was a fall which separated the ice 
| above from that below. 
| Mr. Stephenson found that no bridge con- 
| structed in the ordinary manner could resist the 
| force of the ice : his first idea was to raise a bridge 
| with the piers defended with timber “cribs” of 
great strength, similar to those much used on the 
rivers of Norway. ‘This plan was abandoned, and 
| piers of solid masonry, with large cut-waters of 
| solid stone, turned against the current, were built 
lat a considerable interval between each, and 
| spanned in the same manner as at the Britannia- 
| bridge. 
| By the time these lines are before our readers 
'all that remains of Robert Stephenson will have 
been carried to rest within the solemn gloom of 
| Westminster Abbey, in honourable company with 
| the kings, queens, statesmen, warriors, and poets of 
| the past. 1t ought to be an encouragement to the 





| youth of Englandtoconsiderthe humble commence. | 


ment of this successful career. We met recently 
| with some who remembered Robert Stephenson 
|playing in the neighbourhood of the cottage 
in which he was born, at Willington Quay, and in 
that of Killingworth Colliery, dressed in a home- 
|spun coat of George’s own cut, full of life and 
| mischief, but most observant of all connected 
| with engines and engine-fires. Near the house 
|oceupied by George Stephenson after the death 
| of his wife, at Killingworth, a quarry of large size 
| and depth may be seen filled with water: in 
| this quarry was a peculiar kind of ochre, which 
was scarce, and also in considerable demand. 
| The quarry, when Robert Stephenson was a 
| boy, had become filled with water, as it is at 
| present : it was, however, worth while to get 


the mineral: so windmills and other con- 
trivances were used for the purpose, but 
the draining went on slowly, until George 
Stephenson undertook to erect a small steam- 
engine, which in a short time drained the place. 
While the work was going on, Robert, who was a 
very little boy, was scarcely for an hour of the 
day absent. George Stephenson was at this time 
not rich; but finding that the village was in- 
sufficient for the purpose of his son’s education, 
he arranged to send him to the academy at New- 





it cleared of the water im order to reach | 


| 
| 
| 





castle (about three miles distant), superintended 


| sence d’un brillant résultat.” 


are—plainness, massiveness, and utility. Cost has | by Mr. Bruce, which was then under the care of his 
been usually considered; and it may be generally | son (a well-known antiquary), and the best school 


| in the district. George bought a donkey for his 
| son’s use : and on this, morning and evening, the 
young engineer might be seen cantering along 
with his wallet of provisions for the day, and bag 
of books slung over his shoulder. He could not 
then have dreamt of sending locomotives whistling 
through the land of the Pharaohs, or spanning the 
mighty St. Lawrence or the Menai Strait; or of 
that noble bridge which is such an ornament and 
of such use to his native town ; or that he would 
be called upon to construct and superintend no 
less than 1,850 miles of railway, at an outlay 
of about seventy millions sterling. Give every 
aid to the development of every child. Who 
shall say how that child is to influence the world ? 

Under the care of Mr. Bruce the education of 
Robert Stephenson rapidly progressed; and it may 
well be doubted if George, in consequence of his 
imperfect education, and his want of clear know- 
ledge of drawing and mathematics, would have 
been able, but for the aid of his son, to have com- 
pleted with success the locomotive. From the 
school at Newcastle-on-Tyne he went to Edin- 
burgh, where an education well founded, not only 
in book learning, but practical engineering, was 
completed. Afterwards, he worked about two 
years in his father’s manufactory (then in its 
infancy) at Newcestle; and then Robert Ste- 
phenson sailed to South America. From South 
America he was soon called back to assist his 
father with the locomotive. And it may here 
be mentioned that his love of the sea was great. 
For many years past he has kept a steam yacht, 
in which he has spent a portion of each season. 
It was from this vessel that he was carried, only 
a few days since, after a voyage to Norway, to 
his home to die. 

Not long ago Mr. Stephenson went to look 
at his old hannts in Newcastle,* and although 
in delicate health, he called upon the old people 
who had known him in former times, helping 
where need was, making little thoughtful pre- 
sents, and talking in his kind and cheerful way. 

Accustomed to superintend great works, having 
thousands of workmen at the power of his bid- 
ding, and feeling the strength of his position, it is 
remarkable, although not lacking energy when 
necessary, how modest and unassuming was his 
manner, how considerate he was of the feelings 
of the deserving though poor, and how usefully 
he assisted rising talent. 

Although not a professed antiquary, Robert 
Stephenson took interest in, and had liking for, 
matters of the past; and to his credit it must be 
mentioned, that he has on several occasions 
diverted the line of a railway for the purpose of 
saving some ancient land-mark. He hada good 
appreciation of art, and high respect for literary 
ability. ‘lo the Philosophical Society in Newse 
castle, an institution to which both father and 
son were indebted at an early part of their 
career, Mr. Robert Stephenson has been a muni- 
ficent patron. 

Thousands, both at home and abroad, will re- 
gret his premature death, and many will lament 
the loss of a pleasant companion and a kind and 
considerate friend. 








THE COLUMN OF THE CONGRESS AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Tuis structure was inaugurated daring the 
September fétes: they lasted four days. Un the 
23rd was celebrated the commemoration of the 
heroes of the Belgian revolution, in the cathedral, 
magnificently decorated, and also took place the 
opening of the Horticultural Exhibition, visited 
by the Duke and Duchess of Brabant. On the 
24th, the annual target practice, or “ tir national,” 
came off at the Champs de Manceuvre, and prizes 
were distributed on the same day to artist 
painters. The 25th commenced with a concert, 
and was followed by allegorical representations in 
procession, and the usual programme of these 
public fétes. The inauguration of the column 
took place on the 26th. A design was accepted 
from public competition in October, 1857, and the 
protracted delays in its execution called furth the 
bitter criticisms of the Belgian artists; but, as 
the journals remark,—“ J7 faut se taire en pré- 
For the last two 
years M. Rogier bas made the greatest efforts to 
stimulate the exertions of artists and workmen, 
having been very often seen on the scaffolding 
encouraging and advising the men. 

The column contains the history of the nation, 


* The sun-dial made by George and Robert Stephenson 
is still to be seen in front of the cottage once occupied by 
them. 
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from September, 1830, to the month of July, 
1831. On the lower portion of the surbase, are 
found inscribed, first, the names of the citizens 
who, under the very fire of the Dutch troops, 
formed a provisional government ; then follow the 
names of the citizens forming the congress, and 
that of the regent in charge of sovereign powers, 
when the proclamation of the constitution was 
read forth. Above this large tablets of inlaid 
white marble contain, in alphabetical order, the 
names of 237 members of the congress, appointed 
to take seats at the assembly. On the principal 
face of this block are engraved the twenty-seven 
articles of the constitution determined by the 
congress. Scrolls placed above the garlands, be- 











pere, architect at Brussels, vice-president of the 
Royal Committee of Monuments, member of the 
Fine Arts class of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
to be commander of the Order, for the acknow- 
ledged services he has rendered in his long and 
honourable career. 





“ARCHITECT AND BRICKLAYER.” 


A CORRESPONDENT obligingly sends us, from 
| Hull, the circular of one who calls himself 
| “ Architect, Valuer, and Builder,” and denies the 
truth of the report that he has given up “ the 
bricklayer department.” Our correspondent sends 
it, he says, “to show what the practice of archi- 





tween four bronze statues, in a sitting posture, at | tecture has come to in the country.” The circular 


the corners of the pedestal, contain the dates of 
the most remarkable events of the revolution, 
viz.:—“L’ A ffranchissement National ;” “ La Pro- 
mulgation dela Constitution ;” “ La Réunion du 
Congre s sal 
pedestal is 4°80m. high, of the same dimensions | 


on each side, and rich mouldings decorate it. | doing ; and we have such a strong feeling in favour | 


The first torus round the base of the column is | 
of laurel-leaves : the second is of oak-leaves. Above 
this a lion’s head holds a scroll, encircling the 
pillar, containing the names of the nine provinces. | 
The shaft is fluted Doric: it commences at a 
row of shields representing the arms of the country 
and its provinces, supported by statues represent- 
ing the same, nearly 3°50 m. in height. Two 
wreaths entwine the column, forming breaks in 
the fluting of the shaft: the lower one is of oak 
and olive leaves, with the emblems of Justice, 
Prudence, Providence, and Concord: the second 
*‘ bracelet” is adorned with two oak crowns, and 
others of laurel and palm leaves. 

The contours of the capital are graceful. On 
the frieze slender mutules break its monotony, 
while the centre of each face is adorned with an 
allegorical figure. These are Wisdom, Force, Im- 
mortality, and Glory. The capital supports a 


| ends thus :— 


| “* By employing T. to do the work, you save the ex- 
| penses of engaging an architect, as he will make plans 
and give instructions without charge, and allow a liberal 


a. & 4. . | discount for cash.’’ 
“ I’ Evenement du Roi Leopold.” The | : 


Somegreater men than “T.” do exactly what heis 


of freedom of labour, that we must even allow them 
quietly to take their own way, and leave the 
public to follow that course which they may dis- 
cover to be the best. It should be the aim of 
architects to make this strikingly obvious. 





ENGINEERING EXPLORERS AT THE 
FALLS OF PAOLO ALFONSO, ON THE 
RIVER SAN FRANCISCO, BRAZIL. 

Somer of our readers may, perhaps, recollect an | 
extract given in our pages a few months back, | 
from the private letter of a young engineer, | 
written on an exploring journey from Bahia to | 
the interior of the country, with a view to the ex- | 


pew of rain having fallen. 


ment on the Island of Santa Maria (about 120 
miles from Ivaziero); here we found the ruins 
of two churches, one bearing the date 1734: the 
architecture and workmanship of one were quite 
of a superior kind, and reminded me of similar 
ones that I had seen in our boyish pedestrian 
excursions in Wales. The next place we came 
to was Cabrabo, built on the level plain, and 
surrounded by “catinga” (brushwood): it has a 
miserable aspect, and though Indian corn and 
farinhia were cheap at this place, we could 
obtain nothing else. The country here was 
very uninteresting, so we endeavoured to be- 
guile the time with trying to shoot crocodiles, 
Mr. Vivian, who had a gun, only killing one. 
Fishing, also, we tried with great patience for 
some time, but caught nothing, although the fish 
were jumping up before our eyes, and we had to 
| leave off minus hook and line. Mr. Vivian shot a 
| good many birds and a few wild ducks, and one 
| day we were obliged to spend half a day duck- 
_ shooting, to procure a dinner. 

| The navigation of the river ceases, even for 
| canoes, nearly fifty miles from the falls of Paolo 
| Alfonso: so we had to obtain horses, and rode to 
Curral das Boys, where the vigairo (vicar, or 
, priest) of the place treated us very kindly. The 
| next morning we continued our journey (crossing 
ithe river) and came within four miles of the 
‘falls. This was a very pleasant ride by the river 
side, the country being beautifully green, quanti- 
Here the river pre- 
sents to the eye a black mass of innumerable 
rocks and small islands, by which it swiftly rushes. 
In the background are craggy mountains, and 
the scenery is very wild. Here an artist might 
find plenty of occupation for his brush. The 
next morning we rode to the falls, and encamped 





: : 
tension of the railway from that city. A few ex-|in a small hut, half roofed, in which a fezenda 


tracts from the same source, recently forwarded | man lived while tending his cattle. While the 
to England, may not be without interest to some, | breakfast was preparing we took our first sight of 
and especially to those who are admirers of that the falls. I cannot give way to any exclamations ; 





landing 4 métres square, and a balustrade 1°30 m. 
high, composed of four winged lions at the 
angles; and on the centre of each side there is a 
crown and garland, with the initials of his majesty, 
all done round with scroll-work. This latter is 
in gilt bronze-work. The pedestal surmounting 
the capital, and in which the door of the stair- 
case has been placed, follows next. The doorway 
is of carved stone, sculptured with varied orna- 
ments surmounted by a crown. A solid frame- 
work of iron fixes the colossal statue of the king, 
and every means is taken to prevent oscillation. 
The bronze-work was executed by MM. Corman 
& Co, The lower entrance door, in bronze, of re- 
markable excellence, was cast by M. Wanderbrande. 
The staircase leading to the summit of the capital 
has 200 steps sheeted with iron plate : its width is 
80 centimétres at the base of the column, and 
60 towards the upper portion: it is ventilated 


and lighted by holes ingeniously concealed in the | 


folds of the scroll-work and the ornaments of the 
exterior. The two lions at the angles of the co- 
Iumns below are the work of M. Eugene Simonis, 
who also executed the bas-reliefs representing 
Belgium and the nine provinces ; also the statue 
of La Liberté des Cultes. The statue of La 
Liberté de l’ Association is due to the chisel of M. 
Fraikin: the two other figures, La Liberté de la 
i’resse and La Liberté de ? Enseignement, are by 
MM. Melot, freres. These four statues of Floren- 
tine bronze adorn the stylobate of the base of the 
monument. 


«ft the king on the summit. A medal, engraved 


by Leopold Weiner (of the Belgian Mint), will | 


preserve the souvenir of the ceremony of the inau- 
yuration of the Congress pillar. 

Honorary distinctions have been conferred upon 
« number of artists who were concerned in the 
erection of the column. A decree declares :— 
41M. G. Geefs and E. Simonis, sculptors, to be 
commanders of the Order of Leopold; M. J. 
Poelaert, architect, to be officer of the Order, for 
the talent evinced by him in the conception and 
execution of the monument ; M. J. Geefs, sculptor, 
at Antwerp, to be officer of the Order, for the 
distinguished talent in his art, and as a compen- 
vation for the service he had rendered to the 
sculpture; M. C. A. Fraikin, decorated in like 


manner; M. Melot, sculptor, to be knight of the 


Order, for the active and intelligent assistance he 
has given in the execution of the ornamental 
works of the column; M. Samuel, to be knight, 


for his distinguished talents, of which he had 


given proof in connection with the monument, 
and especially for the cantata which he composed 
on the occasion of the inauguration ; M. Bouillon, 
director of the popular chants on the occasion, to 
be knight, for the services he has rendered to the 
cause of popular musical instruction ; M. Suys, 


Mr. William Geefs made the statue | 


peculiar national temperament which enables | suffice it to say I was silent at the grandeur of the 
Englishmen to cut their way through dangers, | scene, I ama poor hand to give a description of 
difficulties, and privations, into all the remote | such a scene as this magnificent waterfall presents, 
parts of the world, with an object in view :— 'and must therefore tell you, in plain words, the 
| “Ivaziero (Lat. 9° 24 31”; Long. 40° 24’ 55”), mere form of the thing. You must understand 
June, 1859. that the river falls first from the level plain into 
We reached Ivaziero on the 11th of May, and/a deep cut, and runs between high cliffs for 
‘since then we have been indoors plotting our | twenty-five miles. The commencement of the 
work, and have made a sketch of the road traversed | fall is a rapid ; the water rushes roaring and foam- 
| —on the whole very favourable for a cheap line of |ing through a narrow channel filled with dark 
railway. If I have been disappointed with the | rocks, that have a fearful and demon-like aspect, 
country passed over (excepting the beautiful re-| until it comes to the first fall, when it makes 
'gions of the Itimbe mountains and Villa Nova a leap of some 80 feet. It has not time to 
'district), the sight of the majestic river San!/take breath, when it dashes wildly down an 
| Francisco repays my disappointment. The width| abyss some 120 feet deep, where it boils 
of the river from opposite the town to a little like a huge cauldron, the reaction of the 
‘lower down, varies from half a mile to a mile in| water rising up and down some 50 feet. A little 
|some parts, and the current runs at about two /| farther on it is joined by the most beautiful model 
| miles an hour, but varies very much from the | of a waterfall that you can imagine, some 130 feet 
rapids, which down the river are very numerous, | in height, on each side of which are smaller water- 
there being some twenty-five from here to the) falls trickling between the green stones: these 
‘celebrated Falls of Paolo Alfonso: to this place, | unite with the boiling waters below, to make the 
| distant about 350 miles from Ivaziero, we purpose | last leap of, I suppose, some hundred feet ; after 
‘making an excursion in a few days, and this 1| which they roll forward, but are broken in force 
| believe will be a sight very few have enjoyed : the | by the opposite cliff (on account of the sharp bend 
falls are said to be only second to those of | in the river) against which they curl and foam 
| Niagara. The trade carried on at Ivaziero is| with rage. We measured the cliff, and found it 
| principally in cattle and hides; also sugar, which | to be 242 feet in perpendicular height (lost all our 
is brought in barges up the river, from 300 to| ropes once, and had to recommence), and the 
800 miles; but as yet al/ is carried on in a small | width averaging from 400 to 700 feet. I made 
| way, and the traffic remains to be opened out. | two or three sketches—mere outlines, for I was ill 
August 21st.—We left this place for the falls | at the time: altogether I must say it was a grand 
‘on the 20th of June, taking (as we thought) | sight, and well worth a visit, but which should be 
a good stock of provisions; and started in an| made coming up the river. 
|“ ajoujo” down the river. An ajoujo consists of} We left the falls on the 10th July, and rode 
| two canoes lashed together and covered over with | that evening ten miles by moonlight, and the 
| sticks and hides. In the stern we erected a cabin | next day continued our journey, passing the rapid 
| for ourselves with our tent and a few hides. The or waterfall of Itaperica: it is here that the 
| ajoujo is propelled down the river by “caboclos,” | Itimbe mountains cross the river, and not at 
/a set of natives who gain their living by this sort | Paolo Alfonso. We reached Vargim Redondo at 
| of work; they use a rude kind of oar. The journey | midnight, having ridden that day forty miles. 
| down the river was very pleasant, as we had the | We took a canoe, and joined our ajouja some six 
| current in our favour: we passed, in the course of | miles up the river, and here I was taken ill 
a hundred miles, the towns of Capion and Bon | with ague fever; and it was very tedious work 
| Vista, miserable places; their population will be during seventeen days remounting the river, and 
from 800 to 1,000 souls. On leaving Bon Vista} we were hard up for provisions. I sometimes 
the navigation ceases for “ barcas” (large boats), | crawled from my couch (in the ajouja) much 
and the river is navigated only by canoes or | excited by the passing of a rapid; for we wonld 
ajoujos. A few miles below the town the rapids| work hard against the stream, and sometimes be 
commence: we passed two or three small ones | driven back three or four times: whilst passing 
before coming to the “ panellas,” one of the most | the critical point the yells of the “ caboclos” were 
dangerous on the river on account of a whirlpool | deafening. There are some twenty rapids, more 
that devours everything, and it is certain death | or less, dangerous to pass between Bon Vista and 
to come within its intluence: we passed within | Vargim Redondo, on account of the hidden rocks. 
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10 chains of it through a tortuous passage among 
the rocks, along which our Indian pilot guided us 
with great skill, the waters rushing past us at a 
fearful speed, roaring and foaming over the rocks. 
On the 25th of June we came to an Indian settle- 





After our arrival at Ivaziero, having had a 
severe attack of ague fever, I was much bene- 
fited by an excursion we made to see a wonderful 
cavern some 200 miles from hence, up the valley 
lof the Saletre. In this valley are grown great 
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quantities of sugar-cane, and the sugar is sold in 
the form of bricks, called rapaduras. We rode 
some forty miles a day for five days; but were 
well entertained by the way. The cavern is ina 
level plain in the Catinga. You descend some 
70 feet by a sort of shaft, much blocked up with 
débris, and then enter a series of galleries, some 
of which are decorated with beautiful stalactites ; 
there are the forms of the carnanba-tree, stump 
of the cocoa-nut, barrels of an organ, pulpit, &c. 
We traversed passages for about two miles (and 
there were others we did not explore), when we 
came to a shaft about 50 feet high and 3 chains 
in diameter, which we could not ascend, so re- 
turned on our steps, gathering a few curiosities 
by the way. 





WALTER RussEtt CRrovUDACE.” 





THE STRIKE, IN THE QUARTERLIES. 

Botu the Edinburgh and the Quarterly devote 
a considerable space in the current number to the | 
discussion of Strikes and Trade Combinations, and 
ought to be widely read. The writer in the 
(Quarterly points out, as we have already done, 
the effects produced by the trammels of the early 
guilds, and proceeds to show the sums of money 
that have been wasted in strikes. Thus, the 
spinners’ strike, in Manchester, in 1810, cost a 
loss in wages of 300,000/. and the men returned | 
to work without in any case obtaining an advance. 
By another strike, in the same place, in 1829, 
250,000/. were lost in wages, and the men re- 
turned to work at a considerable reduction. 
During the Preston strike of 1853, the funds con- 
tributed by operatives, during the thirty-six weeks 
it lasted, amounted to 97,000/.! Nevertheless, the 
workpeople went back to work without the ten 
per cent. increase they had asked for. ‘ The loss 
in wages by the operatives during the strike was 
a quarter of a million sterling, and the total 
amount of the loss to all parties involved in the | 


19 


struggle was upwards of half a million! 

For a long time each fresh improvement caused 
riots amongst the operatives, and these in their 
turn produced further improvements. Moreover, 
with machinery came advantage to the operatives. 
“In whatever counties machinery is the most per- 
fect, there production is the greatest, and the 
remuneration paid for wages is the highest.” 

The last strike against machinery was, oddly 
enough, that of the Amalgamated Engineers, who 
live by the manufacture of machinery :— 


“In 1853 the Engineers’ Union commenced an agitation 
throughout the country to put an end to overtime and 
piecework, and to procure a reduction of the hours 
of labour, and the abandonment of machine-making 
machines. Among other things, the men required of the 
masters ‘ the unconditional discharge of all labourers, or 
such class of persons engaged in working planing- 
machines, or tools of a similar character, and the employ- 
ment in their stead of mechanics, members of the union.’ 
This proposal was similar to that of the Millwrights’ 
Union in 1824, when they prohibited even a grindstone 
being turned save by a regular journeyman miliwright, at 
two guineas a week. To the demands made by the Amal- 
gamated Engineers, the masters replied by insisting on 
the mechanics and others in their employment signing a 
document repudiating any connection with the union. A 
turn-out was the consequence. The masters saw before 
them the prospect of a heavy loss; but as both their 
capital and profits were at stake, and as it was necessary 
to determine whether they or their men were to govern in 
the engineers’ shops, they fought the battle out. Steam 
was set to work to do its utmost, new labour-saving 
machines were invented, and many workmen not belong- 
ing to the union came in, some of them unskilled, who 
thus gained a footing in the trade. The result was, that 
after fifteen weeks’ idleness, and a loss of some 43,000/. 
the men consented to go back to work at the old wages, 
but under considerably more stringent conditions than 
before. This was all that the engineers gained by their 
strike.’’ 


The building-trades, united in a powerful union, 
have made many attempts to keep up wages by 
strikes :— 


** For instance, in 1833, the building trades of Manches- 
ter served a requisition on the masters calling upon them 
to abandon the practice of erecting buildings on the 
system of sub-contracts. The masters complied, but the 
concession only led to fresh demands on the part of the 
workmen, who proceeded to issue a series of regulations 
requiring the masters to abide by certain rules respecting 
the equalization of wages, the machinery they were to 
employ, the number of apprentices they were to take, 
&c.&c. The masters again complied; but the workmen 
proceeded to even more dictatorial measures, such as 
levying fines upon their employers when they had violated 
any regulation of the Union, ordering the masters to 
appear before them at their meetings, and demanding 
them to dismiss or to take back such and such workmen, 
and obey such and such rules. Non-compliance with | 
these tyrannical decrees was, in several instances, fol- 
lowed by an immediate strike of all the hands in the shop. | 
The employers at length formed themselves into an | 
Association for mutual defence, being unable longer to 
endure restrictions which threatened to involve them in 
ultimate ruin. They accordingly determined to employ 
no workman unless he signed a declaration that he did 
not belong to a trades’ union. A general turn-out was 
the consequence, and it lasted six months, during which 
the vast building operations carried on in Liverpool and 
Manchester were almost entirely suspended. No attempt 


| fresh labourers had been brought from distant parts of 


whatever had been made by the masters to reduce the 
wages of their workmen, or to interfere with any one of 
their usual practices or privileges. The pay of the brick- 
layers had even been increased three shillings weekly a 
short time before the strike took place; for the building 
trade was brisk, and the masters desired to attract work. 
men into their employment. Good hands were enabled to 
earn as much as thirty five shillings a week during the 
summer months. The men were well supported during 
their strike, their brethren in the building trades all over 
England forwarding liberal contributions. Not less than 
18,0007. was received in this way. The sacrifice which the 
operatives made in wages during the six months they 
remained idle was at least 72,000/.; and as there was no 
prospect of the masters acceding to their proposals, the | 
combination was voted a nuisance, and the men went 
back, entreating to be employed upon the old terms. 
But many of the buildings formerly in progress had by 
this time been discontinued ; a considerable number of 





} 
| 
the country ; and machinery had been introduced to per- 
form certain parts of labour to which it could be applied. | 
Thus only a proportion of the former hands could be taken | 
on; and many of them never recovered from the misery | 
into which they had sunk, or from the habits of idleness 
and dissipation which they had acquired, during the 
period of the strike.’”’ 


In Ireland, the writer shows, some trades bave 
been ruined by successful strikes. Capital flies | 
from turbulence, and gives its aid only where | 
security and freedom are assured. The following | 
table is printed to show that “a steady increase 
has taken place in the wages of workmen em- 
ployed in the building trades in London during 
the last thirty years.” 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


ANNUAL WAGES PER WEEK. 








Description of Workmen, 1829. | 1839. 1849. | 1859. | 
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“This increase in wages has taken place without 
strikes, and is attributable simply to the increased demand 
for labour, arising from various causes. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that the increase in the money rate of 
wages does not represent the actual increase, which can 
only be duly estimated by taking into consideration the 
quantity of necessaries which the money earned will pur- | 
chase. During the period referred to, the average price | 
of bread has been reduced from 9d. to 6d. the 4 lb. loaf; | 
sugar from 74d. to 4}d. per lb.; tea from 6s. to 3s. 6d. ; 
soap from 7d. to 4d.; and coals from about 3/. to 1/. 5s. 
the ton. Hf, therefore, the increase in money wages, | 
together with the reduction in the price of necessaries, be 
taken into account, it will be found that the menem.- | 
ployed in the building trades of the metropolis have, 
within the last thirty years, secured an increase remu- 
neration for their labour equivalent from 30 to 40 per | 
cent.’’ 


The article in the Hdinburgh deals with the | 
“secret organization of trades,” and its object is | 
to show that the operation of the trades’ unions is 
fatal to the political and social interests of all | 
within their sphere. The writer says:— 

‘Their aim and object is, in every case which we have 
been enabled to investigate, to stint the action of superior 
physical strength, moral industry, or intelligent skill ; to 
depress the best workman in order to protect the inferior | 
workman from competition; to create barriers which no 
society-man can surmount, and which few non-society- 
men dare to assail ; and, in short, to apply all the fallacies 
of the protective system to labour. Such a system injures | 
first the individual, whom it robs of a free market for his | 
labour ; secondly, the class of manufactures to which he 
belongs by increasing the cost and diminishing the effi- 
ciency of the workmen; and, lastly, the nation at large, 
by curtailing the productive power, and consequently the 
wealth, of the community.”’ 

It is stated that, according to the best accessible 
authorities, the trades’ unions in the kingdom are 
not fewer than 2,000, comprising 600,000 mem- 
bers, and commanding a fund of 300,000/. If we 
suppose each member to have three persons de- 
pendent on him, it would appear that nearly two 
and a half millions of the working population are 
regulated by their own special laws. A large 
number of instances are given to show the despo- 
tism exercised by trades’ unions towards those 
who are not of their body, and the writer sums 
up in the words of the Handloom Commissioners’ 
report :-— 

“* We believe that if this state of things is to continue, we 
shall not retain the industry, the skill, or the capital on 
which our manufacturing superiority, and with that supe- 
riority our power, and almost our existence, as a nation 
depends. But, though we believe in the truth of these 
premises, they are not the grounds on which we wish now 
tou proceed. Our immediate object is to give freedom to 
the labourer; and we firmly believe that as soon as he is 
made master of his own conduct, he will use his liberty 
in the way most useful not only to himself, but to the rest 
of the community.”’ 

Avoiding the revival of restrictions, we must | 
rely on gradual effects of education, urging on 
masters that they should not entrench themselves | 
too sternly behind what they may consider their | 
rights, but by cordiality and frank explanation 
seek to remove causes of dissatisfaction. We agree | 
with Lord Ellesmere, that “the working classes of | 
this country are disposed to reward with their | 


goodwill and affection those to whom, rightly or 
wrongly, they attribute similar feelings towards 
themselves.” 





GLASGOW NEW WATERWORKS. 
GLascow is at length to be supplied witha 
purer water thanit has had heretofore. The new 
works, works of great magnitude and cost, were 
opened on Friday, the 14th, by the Queen. Under 
the powers of an Act of Parliament obtained in 
July, 1855, water is brought from Loch Katrine, 


| lying at an elevation of 360 feet above the sea. 


The district of thirty-four miles in extent which 
intervenes between the loch and the city has been 
penetrated by tunnels, crossed by aqueducts, or 
traversed by iron pipes, in the execution of the 
necessary works for ultimately conveying to the 
city fifty million gallons of water per day. 

The tunnel into which the water of Loch 
Katrine is to flow is 8 feet in diameter, 2,325 
yards in length, and 600 feet below the summit 
of the mountain under which it passes. It is the 
first of a series of seventy distinct tunnels, of the 
same diameter, which measure in the aggregate 
13 miles in length, the longest being at the 


| southern extremity of the works, and 2,650 yards 


in length. 

Loch Katrine, Loch Venacher, and Loch Drun- 
kie, are all laid under contribution, either for the 
supply of the city, or for affording an increased 
and more regular supply in dry seasons to the 
river Teith below Loch Venacher, as compensa- 
tion for the privilege of diverting 50,000,000 
gallons of water per day to Glasgow. The total 


| area of these lochs is upwards of 4,000 acres, and 


the available capacity within the ‘limits to which 
they may be drawn off is 1,600,000,000 cubic feet 
of water. 

The works have been about three years and six 
months in course of execution, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Frederic Bateman, engineer, 
and have given employment to about 3,000 men 
in the country for a large portion of that time, 
besides ironfounders and mechanics engaged in 


ithe manufacture of the iron pipes, and in the 


various iron work and machinery connected with 
the works. The cost of construction of the new 


| works will be between 600,000/. and 700,0002. 


and the total cost of the undertaking to the city, 
including the purchase of the works of the former 
water companies, compensation for land, water 
privileges, and other expenses, will be nearly 
1,500,0007. The present population of the city 


| and suburbs to be supplied with water extends to 


upwards of 500,000. 

The drainage area of Loch Katrine is 22,800 
acres, and of Loch Venacher and Loch Drunkie 
23,000 acres, making a total of 45,800 acres. On 
this the average fall of rain is between 70 and 80 


te a hl ° ¥ . . 
inches per annum. That which falls on the col- 


lecting ground of Loch Katrine is about 80 inches 
on the average of five years’ observations. If all 
the water which flows from the mountain-sides 
into Loch Katrine were impounded it would 
afford a regular daily supply of 80,000,000 or 
90,000,000 gallons. The storage which is pro- 
vided by the works which have been executed is 
equal to 50,000,000 gallons per day for 120 days 
without rain. It is obtained by raising the water 
by proper masonry and sluice-gates at the outlet 
four feet above the ordinary summer level, and by 
drawing it down, if necessary, to three feet below 
that level, giving seven feet in depth in all. The 
requisite storage for compensation to the river 
Teith, which consists of a regular guaranteed 
quantity per day, is obtained by raising Loch 
Venacher 5 feet. 8 inches above its ordinary sum- 
mer level, and drawing it down 6 feet, giving 
11 feet 8 inches in all, and by raising Loch Dun- 
kie 20 feet. The works at the outlets of the 
lakes are interesting and important. 

The aqueduct from Loch Katrine to Glasgow is 


| about thirty-four miles in length, ten or eleven of 


which consist of ridges of rock of the hardest de- 
scription, forming the spurs of Ben Lomond, 
which towers to 3,000 feet above the level of the 
works. Through these ridges, in a tolerably 
straight direction, the aqueduct is carried prin- 
cipally by tunnelling, the tunnels being, as we 
have said, eight feet in diameter, and having a 
fall of ten inches in the mile. Across three deep 


and wide valleys the water is conveyed by cast- 


iron pipes four feet in diameter, with a fall of five 
feet per mile; and at the distance of about 
twenty-six miles from Loch Katrine, near Mug- 
dock Castle, a large reservoir of about seventy 
acres in extent, and containing 500,000,000 
gallons of water, has been constructed. From this 
reservoir, the surface of which is 311 feet above 
the sea, the water is taken to the city by two 
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lines of cast-iron pipes, each three feet in diameter, 
one being about seven, and the other eight miles} its principles, assert its purity, and promote its 
in length. [Of the twenty-six miles which lie| duration? Here, then, under the cope of Heaven ; | 
between Loch Katrine and the service reservoir, | here, on this lovely eminence ; here, beneath the 
thirteen miles are tunnelling, three and three- | walls of the capitol of old Massachusetts ; here, 
quarter miles are iron piping, and the remainder, | within the site of those fair New England villages; 
where the ground has been cut open, is an arched | here, in the near vicinity of the graves of those 
aqueduct of eight feet in diameter, having the | who planted the germs of all this palmy growth ; 
same inclination as the tunnels. Where the} here, within the sound of sacred bells,—we raise 
ground has been excavated it is filled in again | this monument, with loving hearts, to the states- 
over the aqueduct, which is covered throughout, | man, the patriot, the fellow-citizen, the neigh- 
and the surface restored to its original condition. | bour, the friend. Long may it guard the approach 
In the Loch Katrine tunnel, and generally in the | to these halls of council! long may it look out 
mica slate, the ordinary average progress was | upon a prosperous country! and, if days of trial 
about five yards in a month. In drilling the and disaster should come, and the arm of flesh 
holes for blasting the rock with gunpowder, a should fail, doubt not that the monumental form 
fresh drill or chisel was required for every inch in | would descend from its pedestal, to stand in the 
depth upon the average. About sixty drills were front rank of the peril, and the bronze lips repeat 
constantly in use at each face, and the cost of the ery of the living voice—‘ Liberty and Union! 
gunpowder alone was from 27s. to 30s. per lineal now and for ever, one and inseparable!’ ” 
yard. There are twenty-five important iron and 
masonry agueducts over rivers and ravines, some | é ac a 
60 and 80 feet in height, with arches of 30 feet, | THE DRAINAGE OF HULL. 
50 and 90 feet in span ; and, in addition to about! Wutu reference to a paragraph on this subject 
forty-six miles of new pipes within the city for ina recent number, our informant says that he 
distributing the water to the inhabitants, there was misdirected as to the division on the drainage 
are about twenty miles of large cast-iron pipes of , question, the numbers being 19 to 15, instead of 
3 feet, 3 feet G inches, and 4 feet in 29to15. Mr. Butler, it should be mentioned, is 
diameter, for conveying the water to the city. _{ the assistant surveyor of the board. The surveyor 
Amongst the resident engineers and inspectors is Mr. R. A. Marillier. 
should especially be mentioned Mr. George H.| The above division was not for and against the | 
Hill, Mr. James Gale, and Mr. Alfred Moore. plan, but whether a rate should be laid as the | 
| works progress; or that the board should again 
rep oes pane vig: ea |apply to the Secretary of State to borrow the 
INAUGURAT ION OF THE WEBSTER money for a term of twenty years ;—the Local 
STATUE, BOSTON, U.S. | Board having, in October, 1858, adopted the plan 
On this occasion, September the 17th, the statue | by 38 to 7 votes; the 7 votes being for Mr. 
was transferred to the city, and Mr. Everett, Hawksley’s plan. 
amongst others, delivered an eloquent oration,| Mr. Marillier sends us the following, as an out- 
which occupied an hour and three quarters. | line of the history of the West District Drainage 
“What citizen of Boston,” said he in the course | Question in Hull :— 
of it, “as he accompanies the stranger round our} “In March, 1853, Mr. W. Clark, who was at 
streets, guiding him through our basy thorough-/ that time surveyor to the Board, and now is 
fares, to our wharfs crowded with vessels which | engineer to the Municipal Commissioners of Cal- 
range every sea and gather the produce of every | cutta, presented a report to the Local Board, 
climate—up, to the dome of the capitol, which | recommending a system of drainage. He con- 
commands as lovely a landscape as can delight the | sidered that efficient drainage could not be 
eye or gladden the heart,—will not, as he calls his | obtained without the assistance of pumping. 
attention at least to the statues of Franklin and| This plan was subsequently approved by Mr. 
Webster, exclaim ;—‘ Boston takes pride in her | Austin, engineer to the General Board of Health. 
natural position: she rejoices in her beautiful en- | On Mr. Clark’s leaving for India, Mr. Newman 
virons : she is grateful for her material prosperity; | succeeded him. In June, 1855, he reported on 
but richer than the merchandize stored in pala-| the subject, confirming Mr. Clark’s views. In 


adorned the interval, has done more to unfold 

















in the present edifice. The estimated cost of the 
fabric is about 7,0007. of which 4,000. have 
already been subscribed.——Hougham Church, 
which had fallen into a state of great dilapida- 
tion, has lately undergone a renovation. A new 
tower has been built, at an expense of 325/. laid 
out by Mr. Steriker Finnis ; and increased accom- 
modation has been found for the parishioners, 

Fenstanton.—The following tenders, for repew- 
ing and restoring the interior of the parish 
chureh here, were received on the 4th inst. Mr. 
R. Hutchinson, of Huntingdon, architect :— 


Seats and Seats and Screens 
Screens executed in Deal, 
executed stained and 
in Oak. twice varnished, 
Matthews, Elm, Wisbech #918 0 0 ....#790 0 0 
Ringham, Ipswich ...... ee 8 ee OR UO UO 
Thody & Clayton, Cam- 

UMD 54 kek kes cicioe 850 60 0. 660 0 0 
Monks, London ........ 798 6 0 . 738 0 6 
Bell & Son, Cambridge .. 798 0 0 . 608 0 0 
Cox & Son, London...... 773 0 0 663 6 6 
Ellis & Son, Peterborough 595 6 @ .... 5235 @ © 
Kirkby, Henlow ........ 555 0 @ .... 515 @ 0 
Bunting, Fenstanton .... 544 0 0 .... 484 0 0 
Alipress, Broughton .... 533 0 0 .... 433 0 0 





THE WESTMINSTER BELL, 

Sir,—In your notice of the bell, given in last 
week’s number of the Builder, I am made to 
assign only one cause for the fracture, and to 
leave out the one which I regard as the principal : 
perhaps you will therefore allow me to state that 
the primary cause was, in my opinion, the ex- 
cessive weight and fall adopted for the clock- 
hammer; which struck the bell with seven times 
greater force than that which, according to my 
views, published before the first bell was broken, 
should be capable of bringing the full tone out of 
a bell of this weight, providing its proportions 
were of the first order. E. T. Losey. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND INSURANCE 
OF TOOLS, 

Srr,—My experience of twenty-five years proves 
to me that the much-abused friendly trade societies 
are the best for insuring workmen’s tools by fire. 
About six years ago we had a policy from the 
County Fire and Life Insurance office, Blackfriars : 
from that office we were transferred to . Two 
years ago we had a member who lost his tools by 
tire, amounting to little less than 10/. We were 
insured for 200/. for which we paid 21s. per cent. 








tial warehouses, greener than the slopes of sea-| May of last year I was called upon to report on 
girt islets, lovelier than this encircling panorama | the same subject: the plan I proposed was very | 
of land and sea, of field and hamlet, of lake and | similar to Mr. Clark’s, About the same date Mr. | 
stream, of garden and grove, is the memory of her | Butler sent in a plan, and laid it down as a prin- 
sons, native and adopted,—the character, services, | ciple that the town cou/d be drained without re- 
and fame of those who have benefited and adorned | sorting to pumping. Mr. Hawksley was subse- 
their day and generation. Our children, and the | quently called in, and in October of last year sent 
schools at which they are trained, ourcitizens and the | in a report, and recommended a plan somewhat 
services they have rendered ;—these are our jewels | different from the others before the Board, but 
—these are abiding treasures.’ Yes, your long | agreeing with Mr. Clark, Mr. Newman, and my- 
rows of quarried granite may crumble to the dust ; | self, in considering that steam-power was abso- 
the cornfields in yonder villages, ripening to the | lutely necessary to ensure efficient drainage. 
sickle, may, like the plains of stricken Lombardy | Shortly after this period, the Board resolved to | 
a few weeks ago, be kneaded into bloody clods by | carry out Mr. Butler’s plan. The Secretary of) 
the maddening wheels of artillery : this populous | State for the Home Department was then applied | 
city, like the old cities of Etruria and the | to for his sanction to borrow money, on security | 
Campagna Romagna, may be desolated by the lof the rates, for carrying it out. The plans were | 
pestilence which walketh in darkness, may decay | by him put into Mr. Ranger’s hands for examina- | 
with the lapse of time; and the busy mart, which | tion, and, from the report he made, were by him 
now rings with the joyous din of trade, become as | (the Secretary of State) returned to the Board | 
lonely and still as Carthage or Tyre, as Babylon | for ‘ reconsideration.’ ” 
and Nineveh ; but the names of the great and good | 
shall survive the desolation and the ruin; the . RL, ed | 
memory of the wise, the brave, the patriotic shall | CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
never perish. Yes, Sparta is a ‘wheat-field; a | 

Bavarian prince holds court at the foot of the | Lound, near East Retford, was consecrated by the 
Acropolis ; the travelling virtuoso digs for marbles | Bishop of Lincoln. The building, which has been 
in the Roman Forum and beneath the ruins of the | erected at the expense of Miss Burnaby, the site | 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; but Lycurgus and | being the gift of F. Walker, esq. both being | 
Leonidas, and Miltiades and Demosthenes, and residents, is Early English in character, and of | 
Cato and Tully, ‘still live 7 and He still lives, and red brick, with stone dressings, having a south | 
all the great and good shall live in the heart of | porch of open woodwork, and a bell-cot on the | 
ages, while marble and bronze shall endure ; aud | west gable. The plan is a parallelogram, 45 feet 
when marble and bronze have perished, they shall | by 19 feet 6 inches. The roof is high-pitched, 
‘still live’ in the memory, so long as men shall | framed with open timbers; and the interior is 











besides duty. Being one of the trustees, I took a 
detailed list of the tools lost to the office, and 
produced our books and rules to , the sur- 
veyor, to satisfy him that the man was good on 
the books. Aiter some time we were informed 
that 4/. was the amount due to us. We objected, 
and for six months longer continued corresponding 
first with the office then with the surveyor. Coming 
to a resolution not to receive the money offered, 
we were paid 6/. and some odd shillings, being 
two-thirds of the amount claimed,—the whole 
amount having been paid to the man by the 
society some time previously. This was the treat- 
ment we received after insuring for six years, 
with only one claim during this time. This is 
only one good object amongst several others all 
in the right direction. These societies, every- 
where spoken against, are capable of improve- 
ment, as all things are: they have existed from 
early time, through the Freemasons of the Church 
and corporate bodies; and lastly, friendly and 
trade societies existed under the combination laws. 
It is useless to bind the free-born mind in iron 
chains. You will be pleased to let this appear in 





Lound.—On the 11th ult. the new church at | the Builder. 


C. Tapere ct, Carpenter and Joiner. 





DEPUTATION TO THE SECRETARY FOR 
WAR. 

A DEPUTATION from the vestry of the parish of 
St. Luke waited, on Friday afternoon in last week, 
on the Secretary for War, at the War-office, Pall- 
mall, with respect to the removal of a great obstruc- 
tion in the King’s-road, Chelsea, caused by the 
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reverence Law, and honour Patriotism, and love | 
Liberty |” 

Mr. Everett thus closed his address :— 

“Two hundred and twenty-nine years ago, this 
day, our beloved city received, from the General | 
Court of the Colony, the honoured name of Boston. 
On the long roll of those whom she has welcomed 
to her nurturing bosom is there a man who 
shines with a brighter lustre than his? Seventy- 
two years ago, this day, the Constitution of the 
United States was tendered to the acceptance of 
the people by George Washington. Who of all 





the gifted and patriotic of the land, that have 


fitted up with low, open seats—pulpit, altar- 
rails, &c.—the whole being of deal, stained and 
varnished. Mr. J. G. Weightman, of Sheffield, 
was the architect ; aud Mr. W. Bows, of Gringley, 
the builder. 

Dover.—A site has been decided on for the 
erection of the new church of St. James, in a 
large meadow at the foot of the Castle-hili, 
Eastbrook. Its cost is 6001. which have already 
been provided by subscription. The new church 
will be from a design of Mr. Talbot Bury, archi- 
tect. It will have a lofty spire, and is to con- 
tain 1,400 sittings—more than double the number 


existence of a high wall which separates it from 
the Royal Military Asylum. The deputation con- 
sisted of Mr. Tite, M.P. and Messrs. Miles, White- 
head, Leete, Hall, Perry, E. V. Symons, G. W. 
Richards, and Lahee, vestry clerk. 

Mr. Tite having introduced the deputation to 
the right hon. gentleman, observed that the vestry 
were exceedingly anxious to remove the obstrac- 
tion complained of, but as the parish was an ex- 
ceedingly poor one, they wanted the right hon. 
gentleman’s help to enable them to do so. For- 
merly the King’s-road was private, and had bars 
placed across it, to prevent persons from passing ; 
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but thirty years ago it was given up to the public, 
and the authorities of the parish, seeing that the 
wall of the Royal Military Asylum had proved a 
great obstruction, used every exertion to get it 
removed. Behind the wall itself sheds had been 
erected, and a house, which was not a very healthy 


one; and they wished the authorities of the | 
Chelsea Asylum to take the wall down, and they | 
woald undertake to build a new one. As to the! 


land which they required to widen the road, and 
which was about 20 feet beyond where the wall 


now stood, the vestry thought it would be rather | 


hard to ask them for its value, but they were pre- 


pared to erect a palisading if their wishes were | 
complied with. If given up, it would be a con-| 
tribution on the part of the War-office for the | 


benefit of the public. 


Mr. S. Herbert asked what the quantity of land | 


was, or what was its value ? 

Mr. Tite replied that it was about a quarter of 
an acre; and, taking its value at 1,500J. per acre, 
would be worth 350d. 


Mr. Herbert wished to know what the parish | 


authorities proposed to do, and he was sure those 
of the Chelsea Asylum would be disposed to go 
half-way. 


Mr. Tite replied that they would build the wall, | 


and he hoped the War Office would spare a very 
poor parish the expense of purchasing the land. 


They were entitled to that exemption on public | 


grounds, for they had already done a great deal 
to improve the approaches to the hospital. He 
regretted to say—for he was a member of the 


Board-—that the Metropolitan Board of Works | 


would not do anything, and their only hope, 


therefore, was to have recourse to the assistance | 


of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Herbert had no doubt that the obstruction 
complained of was a great inconvenience, nor did 
he think there would be any difficulty about the 
land, because it belonged to a public establish- 
ment. He would not, however, give the deputa- 
tion any definite answer, because he should lay 
the matter before the Commissioners, who were 
trustees in the matter. 

The deputation then withdrew. 





ASTLEY ABBOTT’S CHURCH, SALOP. 
As architect of the works now going on at Astley 


Abbott’s Church, I feel called upon to make a few remarks | 


on the paragraph which appeared in last week’s Builder 
on this subject. 

*“* Looker On” says that “‘ the stonework was renewed 
and beautified in 1856 and 1858.’’ This consisted in the 
rebuilding of the south wall of the nave, and in the addi- 


tion of a porch and a beli-turret at the west end. The old | 


walls are of rubble; but the new work is of squared 
masonry, and unlike anything suggested by the original 


or by any village church in the neighbourhood, and the | 


whole is of such costly character, that had it been thought 
desirable to do so, it was quite out of the question to 
attempt to continue any further works on the same scale. 


Without wishing to express any opinion as to what had | 


already been done, I thought it right to advise that the 
present work of restoration should be carried on rather in 
conformity with the original character of the building 
than to suit the late additions. There were other reasons 
for preserving the not unusual pitch of the old roof, 
which, though rude, was massive and characteristic. 
The works now in progress do not touch the chancel 
walls or roof. Artraur W. BLomMFieLp. 





SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE SOCIAL 
POSITION OF THE BLIND. 

Tuts society, of which we have already spoken, 
is making steady progress. A house has been 
taken in the Walworth-road, and classes are 
opened in Peckham, Pimlico, and Paddington. 
Lectures and musical meetings are also arranged | 
for. On the 18th, a meeting was held to open 
the Institution, when a report was read, showing 
that from a very humble beginning it now num- 
bers 150 warmly interested friends. 

The report went to say :— 


** A serious but unavoidable responsibility has been in- 
curred by the committee in taking extensive premises in 
a particularly suitable locality, and admirably adapted for 
general business purposes, in order to establish a base of 
operation from which their future efforts will be directed 
to all parts of the United Kingdom ; for the fundamental 
principles of this Society are to assist those that other 
institutions cannot possibly relieve from local causes, | 
the limited nature of their constitutions, and to adopt any | 
measures that may tend to alleviate the isnumerable trials 
of blind domestic life, hitherto almost overwhelmed by 
society in general. 

A series of gratuitous, interesting, and instructive mis- 
cellaneous entertainments for the blind have been organ- 
ized, extending over the ensuing winter until Easter, con- 
sisting of twenty-four lectures on various subjects, by 
clerical, literary, and scientific gentlemen of acknowledged | 
ability ; twelve vocal end instrumental performances, at | 
which several talented blind artistes will assist; and 
eleven social evenings ‘or interchange of thought between 
the blind and those interested in their welfare, or for 
select readings ; comprising, in all, acourse of intellectual 
recreation hitherto withheld from a heavily afflicted class, 
thirsting for the enjoyments produced by the exercise of 
reflective faculties and social friendly intercourse.’”’ 








Resolutions were passed to the effect, first,— 


“That the existing institutions on behalf of the blind 
| in Great Britain and Ireland, are, numerically, totally in- 
| adequate to the mental, physical, and general require- 
|ments of that afflicted class, there being upwards of 
| 27,000 out of 30,000 unprovided for in any way whatever 
| by public efforts.’* 


And secondly,— 


‘That an institution based on principles enabling it to 
extend general benefit to the blind throughout the United 
Kingdom is absolutely required.’’ 


It is to be hoped that it will be supported as it 


Ww ell deserves. 





THE STRIKE IN BRISTOL. 


COMMITTAL FOR INTIMIDATION, 


| named Arthur White, George Clark, and George 
| Clark the younger, were taken for examination 
before Mr. Edward Sampson and Mr. Frederick 
| Tothill, at the Lawford’s-gate session-room, upon 
a charge of having, by threats and intimidation, 
and in divers other ways, molested one William 
Brown, and endeavoured to force him to depart 
| from his hiring in the service of one John Yulland, 
as a mason, contrary to the statute, &c. 

Mr. Ayre, for the prosecution, stated that the charge was 
a criminal one, founded onthe provisions of the 6 Geo. 
V.c. 129, s. 3, which enacted, that “if any person shall, 
by violence to the person or property, or by threats and 
intimidation, or by molesting, or in any other way ob- 
structing, force or endeavour to force any journeyman, 
manufacturer, workman, or other person hired or em- 
ployed in any manufacture, trade, or business, to depart 
from his hiring, employment, or work, &c.; or if any 


person shall use or employ violence to the person or | 


property of another by threats or intimidation, or shall 
} molest or in any way obstruct another for the purpose of 
| forcing or inducing such person to belong to any 
club or association, or contribute to any common fand, 
&c., such person shall be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for any term not exceeding three calendar months.”’ 
The facts, as gathered from a very lengthened examina- 
| tion, were these :—Some time ago the Bristol masons, 
| emulating the example of their brethren in the metro- 
polis, struck ; but instead of asking for an abridgement of 
the hours of labour, they asked for a money addition of 
2s. per week to their wages. After standing out for some 
| time the masters gave in, and the increased wages were 
agreed to be paid to the men, and have since been paid. 
Mr. Yulland is employed upon the erection of a new 
county lunatic asylum for the city and county of Bristol, 
at Fishponds, and among the men employed by him were 
five or six who lived in the suburbs, and do not belong to 
the union. The union men took offence at this, demanded 
| the immediate dismissal of the non-unionists, and on Mr. 
Yulland, who considered it a tyrannical proceeding, re- 
| fusing to comply with their demand, they again struck. 
| Since then the non-union men have been assailed in 
going to and from their work by mobs of men, women, 
and boys, who hooted and yelled at them, calling them 
| ** blacks,” and ** Yulland’s hounds,” and threatened them 
with personal violence. Mr. Ayre and Mr. Yulland did 
| not ask for extreme penalties, bet it was necessary that 
his workpeople should be protected. The magistrate said 
the wish Mr. Yulland had expressed was very creditable 
| to his feelings, and in passing judgment they would take 
his recommendation into consideration. It could not be 
tolerated, however, that a lot of workpeople, who claimed 
for themselves the right to control their labour, should 
| assemble together to deter others from working when and 


| White and George Clark the younger was that they 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour in Gloucester gaol 
for the term of six weeks. George Clark the elder had 
not been guite so violent as the others, although clearly 
acting with them, and in his case the imprisonment would 
only be for one month to hard labour. 





Books Received. 


On the 15th, three members of the union, | 


interested in landed estates, on the other hand, 
this cannot but be esteemed as a valuable and 
instructive treatise, indispensable, indeed, to their 
respective interests in landed property. 

The value of growing timber is often greatly 
underrated. A correct knowledge of such mat- 
ters would, in many instances, prevent much 
unnecessary anxiety, as well as pecuniary loss; 
particularly when it is considered that timber is 
an article easily converted into money, and is a 
| natural production that, in the course of a few 
| years, at the cost of a trifling outlay, may be 
| replenished with greatly-increased advantage. It 
| may be further affirmed, indeed, that, on most 
| large estates, a great portion of the timber could 
| be cut down, to the benefit of the trees which are 
| left standing. 

“ An acre of oak woodland, containing 100 loads 
of timber (which is a very low estimate), is 
worth,” says the author, “650/. at a moderate 
computation ; and fifty acres of such property 
would thereupon yield 32,500/. worth of timber! 
Is it of such valuable property that proprietors 
should be careless or negligent? On the con- 
trary, what an incentive it offers for planting, 
| without taking into account the beauty imparted 
| to the landscape, the essentials of shelter to cattle, 
' cover for game, and many other matters. It is a 
well-known fact, that estates abounding with tim- 
ber will command a high price, and are eagerly 
sought after; whilst others, although possessing a 
| better soil, and considered more eligible, in many 
| respects, are often disposed of with difficulty, 
| even at low prices.” 
| The oak, above all other British trees, is the 
| king of the forest and the glory of England. With 
| reference to the size that an oak will attain ina 
| given number of years, much must depend on the 
| situation and soil. 





“ Three thriving oaks, growing on a hard, gravelly, 
and poor soil, were felled in Nottinghamshire, which on 
an average girted 15 feet at 3 feet from the ground, and 
each tree contained about 430 cubic feet of timber. The 
trees were planted in 1692 or 1693, and were above 149 
years old when they were felled. As these trees were 
perfectly sound, and yearly increasing in size, it is proba- 
ble that, had they been suffered to remain another cen- 
tary, their bulk and cubical content would have been 
increased fully by one-half. The value of the trees when 
cut down was more than 120/. a sum equal to 308. per 
acre (without taking interest into account) for the land 
they occupied during the 149 years of their growth—a 
reply to such as state, without consideration, that timber 
will not pay the rent for the ground it occupies or injures 
by its shade. For the first fifty years the land would 
receive little injury from the trees, and in after-years the 
acoras, as food for swine, would amply compensate for 
the loss of herbage under the trees. But the land on 
which these trees grew was not worth 15s. an acre even 
at the present high rentals, and of course much less 
valuable when the trees were planted.” 


Again :— 


‘<I am acquainted with an instance of a will made 
many years ago for the endowment of a school in the 
| midland counties, in which the testator directs a border 
| to be raised ronnd a plot of ground on which the building 
| is erected, and to be sown with acorns, for the purpose of 





for whom they pleased. The sentence upon Arthur | rearing oak-trees. Those which were to remain for tim- 


| ber he directs should be left at certain distances apart. 
| When the buildings should require repairs or alterations 
| some of the trees were to be cut down and sold, and the 
money applied to that purpose, whilst other trees should 
| be raised in their stead to keep up the succession. At 
| first sight this appears rather an uncertain provision, as 
no other was made for repairs; but, on consideration, it 
will be found ample for the purpose intended. During 
the first century a substantial building would require 
little repair, and by this time the trees would have 
attained an average cubical bulk of 100 feet, or two loads, 
at least. Suppose twelve such trees to have been cut 


British Timber Trees: their Rearing and subse-| down, and their value, at 6/. 10s. to 6/. 15s. per load, to 


quent Management, 4e.; with Directions for | 


the Measurement and Valuation of Standing | 


have amounted to 156/. only a small deduction (for which 
the bark and tops would pay) would be required to be 
made for expenses, and the requisite fund is at once pro- 


| overshadowed with matter only interesting to or | 


| more practical and useful matter, even when hunted t 
| out, is found to be often sadly compressed, or cur- | cases of emergency, or before proceeding, on the 


Timber. By Joun BLeNKARN, Agricultural vided. The plot of ground alluded to is two acres, and 

Engineer and Surveyor. London: Routledge, | the number of trees from thirty to forty.”” 

Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street, 1859. Gentlemen of landed estates, even where it is 
THE purpose of this practical and able treatise is | not intended that the timber shall be cut down, 
to instruct those interested in the raising, manage- | would find it both convenient and useful to havea 
ment, and value of British timber trees, in woods, | correct valuation of the trees, on which they could 
groves, and plantations. It is divested of tech- | lay their hands when required: it must be satis- 
nical phraseology and easily understood, while | factory for them to know what value in timber 
conveying much useful and reliable information, | they really possess. They could then more readily 
not only as to the trees themselves, but also on | form an opinion as to the desirableness of a fall at 
soils and situation, the general improvement of | any time, and to what extent it should be carried, 
landed estates and mountainous districts, and on | and also to what extent additional planting is 
the measurement and valuation of standing timber. | required. The author believes that in cases of 

Mr. Blenkarn acquired much of his experience | emergency many valuable estates have been saeri- 
on the extensive Clumber estates of the Duke of ficed through the want of such knowledge. The 
Newcastle, to whom the book is dedicated. expense of a proper valuation is no barrier to its 

Such a work as this was much wanted, inas-'| being made on any estate, large or small, as it 
much as previous treatises have in general been | would be in proportion to the actual quantity of 
timber on the property, and a mere trifling per- 
appreciated by the scientific botanist, while the | centage on its marketable value. 

Even before employing a valuer, however, in 


tailed, and almost unintelligible. ‘To landed pro- | other hand, to enhance the value of an estate by 
prietors, landscape gardeners, agricultural engi- | planting, the proprietor ought to procure and to 
neers, architects, surveyors and timber valuers, | study well just such a practical book as the 


auctioneers, land agents, and others practically | present. 
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Misceellanen. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCTETY. 
—In consequence of the public autumn meeting of 
the Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry of 
Northampton having been held this year at Stam- 
ford, a meeting of the members was held in the 
society’s room, Northampton, when the report for 
the year was read. The Rev. Lord Alwyne 
Compton occupied the chair. The report was re- 
ceived and adopted, after which various matters 
were discussed, but no important business was 
transacted. 

PostTMeEN’s APPAREL.—The authorities at the 


DESTRUCTION OF HULL THEATRE.—The Theatre 
Royal, Hull, has been burnt into bare walls. The 
fire, which was the second within a few weeks, 
originated in the private room of the lessee. Most 
of the “ properties” were destroyed. The build- 
ing was insured by the proprietors to the extent 
of 8,0002. but not the wardrobe, Xc. 

British Mvsrum.—Mr. John Wilson, who has 
been Messrs. Baker’s principal foreman of works 
here for more than twenty years, has been ap- 
pointed, through the recommendation of Mr. 
Panizzi, Mr. Sidney Smirke, and others, clerk of 
the works in the room of Mr. Dennison, who has 
held that appointment for twenty-four years, and 
who, we believe, carries with him in his retirement 








General Post Office, we are glad to observe, have 
wisely come to the determination of granting in | 
future to the letter carriers, &c. two coats, instead 
of one as heretofore ; one of a light description to | 
be worn during the Summer months, and the! 
other of a heavier material, to serve for the| 
winter. These coats are now in course of delivery. | 
Our readers will recollect the Builder’s expostula- | 
tions with the Post Office authorities on this sul 
ject in course of the summer just past. 

St. Davip’s ConGreGaTionaL Cuvrcn, Lew- | 
ISHAM-ROAD.—The corner-stone of a new Congre- 
gational Church has been laid in the Lewisham- | 
road by the Lord Mayor. The church will be de- | 
dicated to St. David. It has been designed by | 
Mr. H. E. Coe, architect, and will be in the Deco- 
rated style. It will consist of nave and aisles, | 
with transept and chancel, and the tower, through | 
which will be the chief entrance, facing the high | 
road, is to be surmounted by a spire reaching to 
the height of 160 feet from the ground. The ma- | 
terial is Kentish rag with Bath stone dressings. | 

A new THEATRE FoR CanTERBURY. — The | 
theatre at Canterbury having been bought up by | 
a person who refuses to allow it to be used as a/ 
theatre, the City council have agreed to give a 
site at the corner of the market, on a lease at a! 
nominal rent, in order that a glass and iron build- 
ing be erected thereon for theatrical and other 
purposes. The cricketers and others have pro- 
mised to subscribe between 1,000/. and 2,000/. the 
citizens to provide the remainder of the sum of. 
upwards of 2,000/. required for the erection of the 
building, which will occupy 80 square feet of 
ground, and accommodate 1,050 persons. The 
structure will be 117 feet by 71 feet, and painted 
like the first exhibition building. 

FREE ScHoot ror ENGRAVING AT Panis. 
The Government here, says the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, has just an- 
nounced the establishment of a free school for 
teaching drawing and engraving on wood. The | 
pupils are to be admitted as young as nine years | 
of age, and the course of study is to occupy eight | 
hours a day. M. Carbasson, who is occupied in | 
illustrating the “History of Painters,” is ap-| 
pointed drawing-master, and M. Pannemaker | 
teacher of engraving. This is a praiseworthy | 
endeavour to aid the working classes; but there is | 
the standing danger with respect to all such | 
schools, namely, the production of a large mass of 
second and third-rate artists, who lower the 
standard of art, and starve each other. The 
number of young men who spend the prime of 
their life in qualifying for artists and architects, 
that can never possibly find employment, is truly 
lamentable. At the present moment there is a 
competition going on at the Beaux Arts for ad- 
mission into the architectural school; and the 
proportion of the candidates to the vacancies is 
more than three to one, there being thirty of the 
latter and more than a hundred of the former. 

Tue Tower or CHRISTCHURCH, NEWGATE 
STREET.—Sir: Observing that a scaffold had been 
raised about the tower of Christchurch, Newgate- 
street, 1 addressed a too-hastily penned note to 
your contemporary, the City Press, simply sug- 

gesting the propriety of restoring the vases, which 
originally adorned the upper stages of that struc- 
ture; the removal of which vases, Bartholomew 
laments, “ruined the outline” of “one of the 
most beautiful campaniles in the world.” I am 
persuaded that, although the said vases contain 
but a few cubic feet of stone, you will not con- 
sider them too trivial for remark, as it is quite 
certain that the tower, as denuded of them, pre- 
sents a far more unfinished appearance than the 
work of the renowned man and boy,—the Nelson 
Column itself. I do not know if the work is 
under the charge of an architect: if so, surely a 
few words from you would secure the desired 
object : if not, I should scarcely think that the 
officers of the parish of Christchurch would so 
little emulate the example of those of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, as to neglect what remark you might 


| 


| about 10,0001, 


the goodwill and esteem of all who have had occa- 
sion to transact business with him. The new 
appointment, which is under government, entails 
a residence on the premises. It is believed Mr. 
Cat will succeed Mr. Wilson as Messrs. Baker’s 
principal representative there. 

Lorry Curmygy In Giascow.— A chimney, 





[Oor. 22, 1859, 
a) 


Tae NorrryenaM SURVEYORSHIP.—The town 
council of Nottingham have appointed Mr. M. O, 
Tarbotton, of Wakefield, to be their surveyor. 
There were eight candidates, of whom three were 
selected, 30 voting for Mr. Tarbotton, 9 for Mr. 
Fergusson, and 6 for Mr. Thorburn. The proposal 
to elect Mr. Tarbotton was then agreed to, 

STONE-CUTTING MACHINE. — “We have just 
seen in operation,” says the Journal de I’ Aisne, 
“fan ingenious machine for cutting stones, invented 
by aclockmaker of Fessieux, in this department,— 
M. Jean Marie. This machine hews, scapples, 
and carves the hardest stones with remarkable 
precision. The bed on which the stone to be 
worked is laid runs on iron rails, backwards and 
forwards, as may be required. We saw it hollow- 
ing out, although it is very hard stone, a job 
which would occupy a man three or four days, but 
scarcely an hour’s work for the machine.” 

A MANUFACTORY BLOWN UP AT ECKINGTON.— 
The inhabitants of the village of Eckington, twelve 
miles from Sheffield, were recently alarmed by a 





168 feet high, has been completed in connection 


under ground, and is 50 feet in external diameter. | 
ground is 34 feet wide, and the inner diameter is 


thick, exclusive of a coating of firebrick 1 foot 


/6 inches deep, which reaches up for about 50) 


feet on the inside. To build the chimney, a 
million and a half of bricks were required, each | 
of which is capable of sustaining a pressure equi- | 
valent to 90 tons per square foot. The cost of 
putting them over each other is estimated at 


TRACTION-ENGINES FOR Common Roaps.—One 
of Bray’s traction-engines, denominated the “steam- 
horse,” manufactured by Mr. Taylor, of Birken- 
head, for special use to supersede the employment 
of teams of horses in the removal of timber and 
other materials at the dockyard, Woolwich, 
steamed down from London on Wednesday morn- 
ing and reached the dockyard at half-past twelve, 
having started from London-bridge at eleven. 
The “steam-horse,” under the control of the 
helmsman and engineer, was then tested at 
various rates of speed, and was driven repeatedly 
round, forming a circle of about 60 feet in cir- 
cumference. It afterwards proceeded along the 
principal thoroughfare of the yard at a speed of | 
eight or ten miles per hour, and was subsequently 
handed over to the authorities. The engine is | 
fitted with springs, to reduce friction. A couple | 
of trucks, to be attached, are in course of con- 





|terrific explosion, followed by the smashing of 
| with the Crawford-street Chemical Works at) falling débris. The explosion had taken place in 
| Glasgow. The foundation extends to 14 feet the scythe and sickle manufactory of Mr. Mark 


Keeton. The place was almost completely shat- 


|The base of the chimney at the level of the tered, and some of the displaced joists and rafters 


were blazing. The fire was extinguished, and 


| there 20 feet, while the wall is 5 feet 6 inches after some of the débris had been removed, it was 


found that the explosion had occurred in the 
centre of the smithy floor, where there were the 
remains of a 25 tb. powder-barrel, and several 
fusees. From footmarks in the garden at the 
back, it is supposed that some persons forced open 
the shutter at the back of the smithy, put the 
powder in, and then fired it, with a view to the 
destruction of the place! 

SUBMARINE TUBE BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND 
BrRKENHEAD.—A paper on the subject of a Sub- 
marine Passage across the Mersey was read at the 
last meeting of the Liverpool Polytechnic Society 
by Mr. Hignett. The plan is Mr. M’Ardle’s, and 
consists of a wrought-iron tube sunk to the 
bottom of the river, and long enough (about 
1,300 yards) to extend from the Liverpool to 
the Birkenhead side of the river. It would have 
an outer tube, to be filled with water in sinking 
it, and ultimately with sand. The cost is esti- 
mated at about 105,000/. Interiorly the tube 
would be divided into two by an upright division 
or diaphragm, and one side could be used for foot 
passengers, and the other for railway trains. 

PRINT OF THE FIRST WESTMINSTER BELL.— 
“ Big Ben, the largest bell ever cast in England.” 
Under this title we have a e lithographic en- 
graving of Messrs. Warner’s bell, executed by 





Messrs. Lewis & Co. The diameter of the mouth 
of this (the first) bell was 9 feet 5} in. ; height, 
7 feet 10} in.; thickness of sound bow, 93 in.; 
tion-stone of this institution was followed by a| weight, with clapper, 16 tons 11 cwt. 2 qrs. 
banquet, on the ground, at which the Lord Mayor | 20lbs. The illustration represents “ Big Ben,” 
presided, supported by a large number of the resi- | (we quote from the marginal note under the en- 
dent gentry of the district, and on which occasion | graving), as “suspended for the various severe 
Mr. J. Scott Russell, who was a donor of 52/. to | tests to which the referees subjected the bell: on 
the fund, proposed “The Cause of Education as | the left is shown the experimental clock-hammer, 
the Pioneer of Public Order and Social Happiness.” | weighing 13 cwt. raised by machinery, and allowed 
It was announced at the close of the proceedings | to fall on the bell with a weight and force equal 
that upwards of 1,000/. out of 3,000/. required to 14 ton. On the right is represented ten men, 
for the completion of the building had been already | whose combined power pulled ‘ Big Ben’s’ monster 
subscribed. The design, which isin the Anglicised | clapper, and caused so much motion at times 
Italian style, has been presented by Sir J. Paxton, | that the bell often struck the fixed experimental 
and will comprise a spacious lecture-hall and hammer.” This print will be useful hereafter, 
school-rooms. The latter will accommodate 200 | when the history of the two castings gets mixed 
boys, 100 girls, and 100 infants; and the lecture- | up, as it doubtless will. t 

hall is to hold from 500 to 600 persons. A por- | Crypr at CHRISTCHURCH, Hants. — During 
tion of the building will be appropriated to the | the restoration here, under the direction of Mr. 
| Ferrey, a crypt has been discovered under the 





struction, for daily use in the yard. 
SypeEnHAM PusLIC LECTURE-HALL AND) 
Scnoo1s.—The ceremony of laying the founda- 





use of the Sydenham Working Men’s Institute. | : " 
Mr. H. Dawson is the architect and Messrs. Hol- | north transept. The crypt is apsidal, measures 


lins, are the builders. 

Sussex ArcnxOLoGIcaL Socrery.—Thursday 
the 6th, was the day appointed for the quarterly | 
excursion of this society. The day’s programme | 
consisted of “a day out ” by the Brookside, in- 
cluding visits to the Monastic Grange of Swan- 
borough, the churches of Iford, Rodmill, South- 
ease, Piddinghoe, Tarring, and Beddingham, and 
a luncheon at Newhaven. The route was to be 
down the western banks of the river Ouse, halting 
at Newhaven, and returning along the eastern 
banks. About fifty persons were present. South- 
ease is one of the three round tower churches ex- 
isting in Sussex, the other two being the church 
of the adjacent parish cf Piddinghoe, and the 
church of St. Michael, Lewes. The church is 
small; style, Early English; very plain, with 
Scriptural inscriptions running round the walls; 
has a font of ancient Sussex stone, and will accom- 
modate about 100 persons. It now comprises 
chancel, nave, and western tower, but formerly 
had additions both to the north and south sides 





make on the subject.—S. C. R. 


of the chancel, 





| 30 feet by 12 feet, and is 9 feet 7 inches high. 


The vault is supported by two broad arches, rest- 
ing on pilasters with rounded edges. At the east 
end the diagonal ribs spring from short pillars 
with simple bases and capitals. The walls are 
7 feet thick, and pierced on the south and west by 
loops; the north-east splay having a stair-like 
graduation. On the south side are two ambries. 
In the east wall a door of a much later date, once 
fitted with folding doors, opens upon three steps, 
which are closed by a wall. It is not certain 
whether they led up into the yard or formed the 
approach to a secret locker and receptacle for 
sacred vessels, The apse in the story above was 
shorn away to give place to two Decorated chapels 
built by the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury. A 
committee has been formed to effect the necessary 
repairs, and, if supported by the inhabitants of 
the county and those interested in church archi- 
tecture, to carry out a restoration not inferior to 
the works accomplished in the neighbouring min- 
sters of Romsey, Sherborne, and Wimborne. The 
cost is estimated at 5,000/. 











